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INTRODUCTION 


Legislation has at last reached the domain of 
Art, and it has been seriously proposed to charge 
Parliament with the duty of providing the public 
with good architecture and properly qualified 
architects. 

It is not likely that any one, whether artist or 
amateur, who knows what Art really means, will 
be taken in by this chimerical project. To a true 
artist his art is an individual matter purely be¬ 
tween himself and his artistic conscience. No 
stamp of government approval on his work can 
have any value in his eyes. No certificate of 
merit by a public board can raise him in his own 
estimation, for he knows very well what it would 
be worth; and no failure to obtain such a certifi¬ 
cate could upset his matured views and con¬ 
victions. He must go his own way; his art 
must be absolutely free, unfettered save by the 
canons of truth and nature, the limitations of 
human sense, and the possibilities of his instru¬ 
ments and his materials. 
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The truth of this in the case of the arts of 
painting and sculpture will be denied by no one. 
No reformer has yet proposed that painters and 
sculptors shall obtain a certificate of efficiency 
before they are allowed to ply their craft, for fear 
an unguarded public should throw away its money 
on bad pictures and worthless statuary. But 
architecture too is an art as much as painting and 
sculpture, and can only live in health as long 
as she lives like them in a state of liberty. 
Shackled by formulas and compelled to keep pace 
with the dry routine of graded examinations 
she becomes a dull lifeless thing of no value to 
any one; and yet this is what it is now proposed 
to offer to the public, stamped, sealed, and guar¬ 
anteed as the best of architecture, while all un¬ 
certified rivals are to be warned off the field. 

What then is the reason why architecture 
should be treated differently from her sister arts ? 
and why is it thought to be possible to protect the 
world from bad architecture while we are to be 
left to take our chance of escaping unfortunate 
investments in worthless canvas and dishonoured 
marble ? 

The reason by which it is sought to justify the 
different treatment of architecture is just this,— 
that she is not a simple art like painting and 
sculpture, but a complex art; a fine art 


on one 
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side, a useful art on the other; she deals with 
construction, and her work must be not only solid 
but comely, and not only comely but strong; 
and it must be designed with conveniency and 
fitness, for it has to be used and lived in, and no 
one will value it for its beauty if it fails in these 
respects; in short, architecture is the master- 
builder’s Art, the art of building substantially and 
conveniently, as well as beautifully. 

Now the intimate connexion of architecture 
with construction is at once her glory and her 
weakness. It is her glory because it raises her 
in one great respect above the other arts by 
making her a necessity and not merely a luxury; 
it gives her a motive and a vcuson dctvc, in which 
the others are wanting. The other arts add a 
supreme pleasure to life, but they are not indis¬ 
pensable ; architecture satisfies an imperative 
physical want, and in satisfying it satisfies the 
artistic sense at the same time in the most perfect 
manner. 

This is the glory of architecture : her weakness 
is that her utilitarian side seems to draw her 
down from the domain of art to that of mere 
building, into which art need not necessarily enter 
at all; and though this view is an entirely falla¬ 
cious one, it is really at the bottom of all the 

legislative schemes which we are now considering. 

6 
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The architect, it is said, is a person on whom we 
have to depend for our houses, our churches, our 
public buildings: if he builds them badly we 
waste our money; if he builds them unwhole- 
somely we fall ill: it is obviously not safe to let 
an architect loose on society without some sort 
of guarantee that he knows his business and may 
be trusted to build us houses that will stand, and 
to lay our drains so as not to poison us; let us 
make him pass an examination in architecture 
and get a certificate of efficiency, and then we 
shall be safe. 

Such is the language which it suits some people 
to put into the mouth of the public—for be it 
observed that the public have not yet actually de¬ 
manded any protection of this kind *. They have 
grumbled against bad building and bad sanitary 
contrivances often enough, but instead of trusting 
to certificates of efficiency they have very wisely 
safeguarded themselves by local enactments, 

‘ buil ding-policemen’ or district surveyors, bye-laws 
and sanitary inspectors. And they would do very 
unwisely if they relaxed their vigilance in the case 
of those certificated architects whom it is proposed 
to offer to their acceptance. A man may know 
how to do a thing well, and yet may do it very 

’ The protection of the pub- Mr. Macartney’s Essay here- 
hc is dealt with more fully in after; see below, Essay V. 
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badly. Bad workmanship is not always the re¬ 
sult of ignorance ; it sometimes comes of care¬ 
lessness in those who know better, sometimes 
of wilful scamping in the case of insufficiency of 
means, or miscalculation of cost. It is all very 
well to dazzle the eyes of the public with the 
prospect of a race of virtuous certificated archi¬ 
tects who could be trusted to do right; but after 
all they would be human, subject to the frailty 
of mankind, and it would be found they wanted 
as much supervision as other people. But the 
promised certificate is to go far beyond efficiency 
in building or sanitation; it is a guarantee of 
efficiency in Architecture, a matter in respect of 
which the public has certainly shown no desire 
of protection. The offer is purely gratuitous, and 
at first sight it is not easy to see why it is made. 
We shall return to this at srdater period. 

Confining ourselves, however, for the present to 
the question of protection from bad construction 
and bad drains, what is the utmost it could do 
for us ? Could any legislation, for instance, make 
the disgrace and scandal of jerry-building im¬ 
possible ? That would indeed be a most desirable 
consummation, but it must be brought about by 
other means than legislation. If we ask ourselves 
why the jerry-builder exists, the obvious answer 
is that he exists like any other tradesman because 
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there is a demand for him. He is not a monster 
who preys upon society by taking advantage of 
her ignorance, but a mere commercialist, who dis¬ 
covers what are the public wants, and does his 
best to satisfy them. So long as people insist on 
having too much for their money, so long will 
there be jerry-building. No one is likely to build 
houses and let them at a loss, and if the occupier 
demands too much in the way of size he must 
be content with less in the way of quality. If 
>ou insist on the rooms and accommodation of 
a house that if well built could not be let with 
a profit for twice the rent, who is most to blame, 
you, or the jerry-builder who enables you to 
gratify your wish ? He does not cheat you; he 
gives you good measure for your money; the 
more one sees his work, the more does one 
wonder at his cleverness. He works miracles 
with the most hopeless materials. With mud for 


mortar, and the refuse of the clamps and kilns 
for bricks, he builds walls that by every law of 
construction ought to fall, and yet they stand ; 
he manages to make his timbers support loads 
that by all known rules ought to break them. 
Sometimes he shaves a little too close and his 
ui mg falls, and then everybody abuses the 
jerry- m er; but as a rule his work stands, and 
everybody is pleased. London is in a great 
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measure jerry-built; the suburbs are mostly jerry- 
built. In no other way could the citizen house 
himself in a ‘villa,’ for a rent which would only 
provide a superior cottage if built substantially. 
The jerry-builder’s houses are not only commo¬ 
dious, but showy. Here lies his weakness : could 
he but break himself of his love of ornament 
he would be still greater than he is \ but his 
extravagance in this way sometimes costs him too 
dear. It is true that at the end of fifteen or 
twenty years everything is worn out; the walls 
rock and split, rafters and joists sink, doors gape, 
drains leak, pipes give way, and ceilings fall: but 
you must not expect everything; you have saved 
your rent meanwhile, and after all you have 
had your money’s worth. The jerry-builder has 
served you well—nobly ; and if he is a sinner, 
you must remember that you have been the 
tempter who made him what he is. Those "who 
use him are certainly not the people who should 
abuse him. 

If people will have better building they must 
either pay more for it, or be content with humbler 
homes; and it is doubtful whether society is ripe 
for these changes. Jerry-building will only dis¬ 
appear when the demand for it ceases, when public 
taste improves, when there is more simplicity in 
domestic life, when we acquiesce in more modest 
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ways of living, when we delight in solid and 
honest workmanship, and rejoice in beauty rather 
than ostentation—when in fact the public sense 
is once more alive to the influence of art. Till 
then the jerry-builder remains a necessity, and if 
you abolish him to-day you will have to re-create 
him to-morrow. He is but the creature of a 
vicious system, and the system and he will stand 
or fall together. 

Supposing, however, that we really desired to 
prevent jerry-building by law, the examination 
test would be of no use to us. In his own bad 
way the jerry-builder is a master of construction, 
and if he did not know how to build well he 
would never be able to build so badly. He 
has little to learn from those who would teach 
him, and very likely could tell his examiners a 
good deal that would be new to them. He would 
pass the examination with flying colours, and come 
out with glory, and go on jerry-building as before 
with your certificate in his pocket. 

But the advocates of certificate and diploma do 
not think of trying to reform the jerry-builder, 
nor any kind of builder. Their idea is to create 
a profession of certified architects whom the pub¬ 
lic may employ with confidence on the strength 
of their diploma, while all who have no diploma 
to show will be unable to obtain employment. It 
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is assumed that if this security is offered them 
the public will rush to the certificated practi¬ 
tioners, who can do no wrong, and that all will go 
well. But however this may be—however con¬ 
fidently the public might rely on the certified man 
— the security would only affect a very small 
proportion of the amount of building that goes 
on. For nine buildings in ten, if not ninety-nine 
in a hundred, no architect is or perhaps ever 
will be employed. Those who want cheap houses 
at less than a fair price will go as they now do 
to the jerry-builder ; those who want plain sub¬ 
stantial comfortable boxes with no pretension to 
design will go as they now do to some decent 
builder who will both plan and build for them 1 ; 
it is only the few who employ an architect, and 
they are generally able to find the man they want 
very well without any direction-posts. They take 
some man they know personally, or some one of 
established reputation, or one whose work they 
have seen and admired; but, unless they are 
absolutely devoid of common-sense, they find out 
something about him first, and learn whether he 
is to be trusted to carry the work through with¬ 
out a hitch or failure. These are, and always 

1 It is, however, to be feared well is sadly diminished and 
that the class of builders who threatens soon to disappear, 
can be trusted to do this 
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will be, the grounds on which men choose their 
professional adviser, be he lawyer or doctor, 
and so they will go on choosing their architect, 
instead of jumping to the conclusion that he will 
suit them because he has a diploma. Know¬ 
ledge of the man, his history, and his work, are 
the only certificates on which the public can 
really place any just reliance. 

But it will be said the analogy of the lawyer 
and doctor is to the point; it is true you choose 
your legal or medical adviser by his personal re¬ 
commendations, but you choose him from among 
those who are certificated by the Bar, the Law 
Institution, or the College of Physicians; why is 
not a certificate to be of equal necessity in the 
case of. the architect ? 

The reply is that it is not every qualification 
which admits of the examination test. Even in the 
case of Law and Physic it is only in theoretical 
knowledge that a man can satisfy examiners ; he 
can give no assurance that he will not bungle 
a case. In spite of their diplomas lawyers have 
been known to draw wills which diverted property 
to the wrong recipient, and doctors to treat a 
patient for brain fever who was really suffering 
from inflammation of the lungs. But, even if it 
be admitted that one may trust a certified lawyer 
and doctor to steer clear of ordinary pitfalls in 
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his practice, can we have the same assurance in 
the case of an architect ? 

Let us see what qualifications an architect is 
expected to possess. They have lately been 
defined by an advocate of examination and 
diploma to be three-fold. ‘ The ideal architect/ 
we are told, ‘ is the man who unites the qualities 
of an artist, a constructor, and a man of busi¬ 
ness 1 .’ It might be objected that qua architect 
his qualifications ceased with the two first; but 
we may let that pass and avoid categorical ob¬ 
jections. We admit fully that in point of fact, 
whether wisely or unwisely, it is the practice to 
expect architects to keep the accounts between 
the tradesmen and his employer; to certify for 
payment at regular times; to settle the terms 
of the contract; to keep the contractor to his 
engagements, and to manage the whole conduct 
of the work without unpleasant friction between 
the two parties, or between himself and either of 
them. He must also know generally what things 
ought to cost, and be able to see that his em¬ 
ployer is not over-charged. This is the sum of 
his business qualifications, and at first sight it 
seems a good deal, and so no doubt it is. But 
on examination it will appear that much of it is 

1 Presidential Address of Mr. MacVicar Anderson to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Nov. 1891. 

b 
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really very simple, and the rest is a matter of 
tact and experience, which can only be acquired 
slowly by actual practice. The account-keeping 
and payment-certifying is within the compass of 
any one who can add up and tabulate his house¬ 
hold books; for the contract he will, if he is not 
insane, be advised by a lawyer or use some esta¬ 
blished form with such special clauses in addition 
as the case requires ; and his knowledge of prices 
and estimates can only be gained by slowly ga¬ 
thered experience of schedules and price-books, 
and by enquiry in each separate locality where his 
work lies. 

If the public demand any assurance of his 
qualifications on this head, it is difficult to see 
how it is to be given. At his entry into his 
calling the young architect can know little or 
nothing about it. He has everything to learn, 
and it would be useless to ask him casuistical 
questions on any one of the hundred situations 
which will present themselves to him in the 
course of his practice, but of which he can know 
nothing yet. Take the case of a shaky contractor 
on the verge of bankruptcy : if you let him go, 
your employer is involved in all kinds of delays, 
disappointments, and expense ; how will you keep 
him on his legs ? There is no rule. At one time 
your best policy is to feed him regularly with 
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certificates for payment at short intervals, at an¬ 
other to withhold payment altogether; at one 
time to relax the letter of the contract, at another 
to hold him tightly to it. What to do and when 
to do it can only be learned by actually being 
called upon to steer your vessel through these 
rapids and whirlpools ; it is a matter of judgment, 
tact, and experience. On your conduct in such 
emergencies depends the comfort and security of 
your employer; but who can teach it you ? Cer¬ 
tainly no examination will test your possession 
of these qualities, which in the beginner can be 
but latent, and are not developed till they are 
required. 

Let us see, however, how it is proposed to test 
the business qualifications of a candidate. From 
an examination paper of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on ‘ Professional Practice,’ taken 
up at random \ it appears that the candidates had 
only to answer four questions, one of which re¬ 
lated to the amount of work covered by an 
architect’s 5 per cent., and another asked him to 
measure the boarding and timber of a certain 
floor, a matter which does not seem to belong 
to the subject at all, but rather to that of con¬ 
struction. If he answered these four questions 
he fulfilled one of the three essentials of the 
1 The R. I. B. A. Kalendar for 1890, p. 155. 

b 2 
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President’s definition of an architect, and the In¬ 
stitute was prepared to certify him to the public 
as a duly qualified practitioner, on whose business 
powers they might safely rely. Can absurdity go 
further ? 

But besides being a business man he is to be 
an artist and a constructor. Mr. Anderson goes 
on to say that ‘ It is given to few to excel in all 
[the three qualifications], though there are many 
who, possessing a general knowledge of each, are 
proficients in one or the other. And is one who 
is distinguished by artistic taste to regard with 
indifference or a species of contempt others who 
may be less artists and more scientists ? Or is 
one whose genius is construction to look askance 
at others who are more purely artists ? ’ 

This question—specious at the first glance— 
really covers the whole matter in dispute. Art 
is not a matter of ‘ nicely calculated less or 
more, that can be added to or overlaid upon 
other characteristics. Take the business man 
and endow him with what the President calls a 
‘general knowledge’ of art, and he does not be¬ 
come an architect but remains a surveyor. Take 
the constructor and varnish him in the same way 
and he remains an engineer. Take the artist 
again, and overlay his accomplishments with a 
general knowledge ’ of construction, and what 
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do you make of him ? Not an architect—heaven 
forbid! — he remains nothing but a draughtsman, 
a facile sketcher, as one of our writers has it, as 
far from understanding the first principles of archi¬ 
tecture as the surveyor himself. 

Art, we hold, is not an ornamental something — 
a gilding or a varnish — which may be laid upon 
bare construction and so transform it into archi¬ 
tecture. It is an influence, a motive, that must 
reign supreme from the very first moment, and 
guide and inform the construction equally with 
considerations of strength and security. In the 
course of a true architect’s design there is no 
moment at which you can say ‘ here architecture 
comes in ’; it has been there from the very first, 
inseparable from plan and construction, affecting 
and modifying them in ways innumerable and 
yielding in its turn to modifications suggested 
by them. Construction is not a science, as Mr. 
Anderson would have it; statics and dynamics are 
sciences; but construction is an art, and when 
conjoined with design a fine art—in fact, archi¬ 
tecture. 

This subject will be dealt with more fully in a 
subsequent essay and need not be further in¬ 
sisted on here. But if we have made our meaning 
clear as to the true relations between architecture 

1 By Mr. Micklethwaite, see below, Essay II. 
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and construction, it will be apparent how hopeless 
an idea it is to think of examining a student on 
the subject. You may examine him on questions 
of construction pure and simple, and certify him as 
an engineer if you please, but don’t certify him as 
an architect. To be an architect he should possess 
power of design, and what examiner will be bold 
enough to say how much or how little he must 
possess in order to justify his admission or con¬ 
demn him to exclusion from getting his living as 
an architect ? As one of our essayists 1 very well 
points out, the candidate may have different views 
of design from his examiners; an original genius 
may not be recognised, and his work may offend 
the judges; while tame commonplace work, mere 
repetitions of stale truisms or accepted ideas of 
others, would infallibly come to the front. If the 
examiners were strong enough really to exercise 
their power of exclusion on the score of taste, 
mediocrity would have the best chance of success 
and bold flights of originality would be dangerous. 
But such powers would never be exercised; it 
would not be a question of awarding a prize, or 
judging between competing designs, but of admit¬ 
ting or excluding those who intended to gain their 
bread by practising a profession; and no examiner 
would dare to decide this on the grounds of taste, 

1 Mr. Bodley, see below. Essay IV. 
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as to which no two people quite agree, nor would 
the public consent to place such power in their 
hands. 

We see then what sort of guarantee the pro¬ 
posed certificate would be; and it is one object of 
the following essays to explain to the outside 
public its utter valuelessness. A minimum of 
business qualifications—and a very poor minimum 
indeed it turns out to be; a certain amount of 
constructive skill entirely divorced from artistic 
motives; to which is added a little archeology 
illustrated by examples of bygone architecture and 
some knowledge of names and dates of artists 
this, and nothing more, is the stock-in-trade which 
the architect need possess to get his certificate, for 
this is all that admits of being tested by the 
examiners’ questions. With these qualifications, 
as is proved by reference to the papers of past 
examinations, he can earn the right to pose before 
the public as * a duly qualified practitioner, though 
his diploma affords no reason to suppose he can 
originate a tolerable design, however simple x . 


1 The Editor of The Builder 
(Dec. 24, 1887) writes:—‘As 
one example of the degree 
to which Registration may be 
expected to raise the standard 
of Architecture, we may men¬ 


tion that we were offered the 
other day an illustration of a 
new building, by an architect 
whose name has figured among 
the promoters of the proposed 
Bill, . . • which though it was 
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It is difficult to overrate the mischief that is done 
and has been done to the architectural student by 
misleading him in his studies, and making the 
passing of examinations his aim instead of the ac¬ 
quisition of a sound knowledge of his craft. He 
studies not to know but to pass; he thinks he can 
learn from books and drawings of things what he 
can only really learn from things themselves; he 
mistakes archaeology for art, and imitation for 
design; he is forced to push aside things he 
really cares for because they may not pay with 
the examiners, and to leave half-mastered subjects 
that interest him because it is time to cram up 
something else that is sure to be asked. These 
evil influences affect the teachers as well as the 
student. The highest kind of teaching,’ says one 
great authority on education, ‘which aims at 
formation of mind, cannot find free play for itself 
under a system which subordinates the teacher 
to the examiner. Such a system has a perpetual 
tendency to give a mechanical character both to 


our interest in other respects 
to publish it, . . . was such a 
wretched design that we felt 
we could not discredit our 
pages with it.’ He goes on 
to show the impossibility of 
depending on certificates even 


in the matter of construction, 
by instancing the disaster of 
the Tay bridge, the work of 
an engineer whom no Regis¬ 
tration Act could have kept 
out of the engineering pro¬ 
fession. 
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the teaching and its results. Originality and 
freshness in the teaching is killed by the per¬ 
petual necessity of paying regard not to the 
subject that is to be taught but to the examina¬ 
tion that has to be passed V 

If this can be said of examination in ordinary 
subjects, surely it may be said with double force 
of examination in what even those who are doing 
their best to degrade it call a Fine Art. 


The title, ‘Architecture a Profession or an 
Art,’ under which the matter was debated in the 
public prints, though not of our choosing, is re¬ 
tained for the present volume on the score of 
continuity and as expressing not inaptly the point 
at issue. It is, however, necessary to guard against 
misapprehension. To many ordinary readers 
the question seemed merely one of names not 
worth arguing. Others, better informed, thought 
the point at issue was whether the practical or 

1 The Bishop of London— but the teaching has to follow 
Letter to the Times of Feb. the examinations. The teacher 
16, 1892. See also the lead- is thus hampered in his work, 
ing article in the Times of and his pupils are encouraged 
March 10, 1892, on the sub- in the pernicious habit of 
ject of the Gresham Uni- looking to examinations as 
versity : * The examinations the true end of education.’ 

do not follow the teaching, 
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the aesthetic element in architecture were the 
more important, and they rested satisfied in the 
sagacious conclusion that both were essential, and 
that therefore architecture was both a profession 
and an art. This, which was only saying that an 
architect to be of any use to his employer must 
be a sound practical man as well as a good artist, 
is again wholly outside the ground of controversy. 
^ e should be the last to deny the necessity. 

But it is essential to the proper understanding 
of our position and of the following pages that 
there should be no doubt about the real nature 
of the difference between us and those who advo¬ 
cate the scheme of examination, certificate, and 
diploma. Let us try and sum them up in a few 
lines. 

i. As to the protection of the public from bad 
architecture. This we maintain to be impossible 
in the nature of things, for the qualities which 
make the architect do not admit of the examin¬ 
ation test. To certify that a man is a passable 
architect is to give him a fictitious value : only 
his works can prove whether he is worthy or 
not. It puts a misleading and unworthy aim 
before the student; and it damages the position 
of architecture by conferring a legal right to the 
title of architect on persons who may have no 
actual right to it whatever. 
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2. As to the protection of the public from bad 
building. This is shifting the whole ground, and 
practically giving up the case for registration and 
diploma. At the utmost the security they would 
afford would only apply to the numerically small 
proportion of architected buildings. If the Re- 
gistrationists and the Institute have the security 
of the public in matters of sanitation and con¬ 
struction really at heart, let them open their 
examination and give certificates of efficiency to 
all who plan buildings, be they architects, builders, 
or engineers 1 . The Institute have repeatedly been 
challenged to take this view of examination and 
diploma, but have met the challenge with a dead 
silence. Of course they have: they have no reply. 
Such an opening of their doors would break down 
professional barriers between architect and builder 
and destroy the professional ideal. 

3. The professional advancement of the architect. 
This we maintain is the real and scarcely dis¬ 
guised object of the movement, though the pro¬ 
tection of the public forms a convenient stalking- 
horse. The Registrationists and the Institute 

1 It is significant that Mr. they would all be registered. 
Noble, the member of Parlia- As was pointed out to him, 
ment who had charge of the this was exactly what those 
last Registration Bill, thought who entrusted the Bill to him 
that it would apply to builders did not desire, 
as well as architects, and that 
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desire to entrench the architect behind the bar¬ 
riers of a close profession, guarded by legal privi¬ 
leges and monopoliesto form in fact a caste 
of architects. 

It IS this notion of caste that we wish to break 
town. We see in it the perpetuation and ex¬ 
aggeration of the worst faults of the present 
system. The architect suffers at present through 
his isolation from the sister arts of painting and 
sculpture; to tighten the bonds of professionalism 
would be to shut him off from them entirely and 
to smother what little of the artist is left in him. 

ur proper field is not confined to the office • 
we are, or should be, still more at home in the 
workshop or the building-sheds; our brethren are 
not he lawyer and the doctor, but the craftsman 
and the artisan; and if the architect should choose 
be his own builder or craftsman, and carry out 
persona y the works he designed, he would but 

whose T d ,"’ aS d ° ne ty his P red «essors, 

for our mod '’- 

the professional idea must disap^ar" "h 10 " 8 * 

te ' S W ' ,at We ” ea " "*en we say that archi- 
tecture is not a profession but an art 

For the connexion of ahv’c v 

architecture and craftsman- XIII. ’ ^ 

ship, see especially Mr. Leth- 
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The following short essays, by various writers, 
are intended to enforce what has been here said 
briefly. But we shall go on to put before stu¬ 
dents sounder views of training themselves for 
architects ; we shall urge the need of studying 
design in close relation to construction, and of 
a practical knowledge of craftsmanship in those 
whose business it is to design for craftsmen. We 
shall further insist that good architecture can 
only be expected from those who give their whole 
time to it; that it is impossible to serve archi¬ 
tecture and mammon; that it is imperatively 
necessary that the callings of the architect and 
surveyor should be kept distinct; and that the 
architect should give his whole life to his art, 
leaving to the lawyer, the surveyor, and the com¬ 
mission-agent those incongruous though lucrative 
occupations to which so many nominal architects, 
within the Institute and without, devote the larger 
part of their time. 

T. G. Jackson. 


It remains to tell in a few words the steps that 
have actually been taken by the Registrationists 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
promote their ends, and to show what has been 
done to oppose them. 
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In the spring- of iSgr a Bill was brought into 
Parliament for making architecture a close profes¬ 
sion of registered practitioners, accessible only by 
passing examinations and obtaining diplomas as 
m the case of the professions of Law and Physic. 

This proposal provoked a strong remonstrance 
from seventy artists, forty-six of them architects, 
to whom it seemed that the progress of English 
art would be seriously impeded if the Bill became 
law. Their remonstrance was published in the 
tmes of March 3, 1891, and is reprinted in the 
following pages. The Bill never reached the 

S tage of a second reading, and, if revived, will 
probably again fail to do so. 



But the threatened mischief does not 
with the Bill. The Bill was also opposed, al 


senes of examinations which 


1 See below, 


a few years 
which must 


r > P- 91, note. 
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be passed by all who wish to become members 
of the Institute ; and as it is the constantly avowed 
desire of that body to make itself co-extensive 
with the profession, by sweeping all architects into 
its net, it is obvious that it aims at securing for 
itself that monopoly of examination and diploma 
which the Bill sought to confer on others. 

The Institute has indeed disclaimed in the 
public prints 1 any intention of making architec¬ 
ture a close profession, of which it was to be the 
doorkeeper. But its disclaimer is inconsistent 
with its practice, and is contradicted by the 
speeches and writings of its official members, 
whose only argument against registration is that 
the time is not yet come for it—that the present 
moment is inopportune, and that the Institute 
will soon be strong enough to frame such a 
measure as most of them desire, and one for 
which they have been longing and labouring 
since 1854 2 . 

It is quite true that the Institute has never 
succeeded in inducing all architects of reputa¬ 
tion to join it: a glance at the names of those 
who signed the protest will show that many archi¬ 
tects have reached eminence without it. But an 

1 Letter of the Secretaries of 2 Meeting of the R.I.B.A., 
the R.I.B.A., March 10, 1891, March 31, 1890. 
published in the Times. 
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Institute with a Royal Charter, and a consider¬ 
able number of adherents, cannot be without a 
certain influence, and such influence as it pos¬ 
sesses is used for the same purpose as that sought 
by the Bill, the only difference being that the 
Institute desires to put its own system in the 
place of that which the Bill proposed. Between 
the two we see nothing to choose: both are in 
our opinion equally mischievous to the true in¬ 
terests of English art : both equally call for 
exposure and denunciation in the interests of the 

public, whom, as we think, they are calculated to 
mislead. 






THE PROTEST. 

Reprinted from the ‘ Times' of March 3, 1891. 


To the Editor of the ‘Times/ 

Sir, —On the 4th inst. a Bill is to be presented to 
Parliament for making Architecture a close profession 
like Law, Physic, and Divinity, instead of allowing it 
to remain as an art in its present state. 

The scheme has been brought forward in Parliament 
on former occasions, but has never reached the stage 
of a division. Most probably it will meet the same 
fate this time. 

It is, however, no secret that some of those who 
now join in opposing it are doing so in the hope of 
substituting another measure of their own. 

On the other hand, there is a large number of 
architects and members of the kindred arts to whom 
it appears that any alteration in this direction, from 
whatever body it may proceed, would be disastrous 
to the prospects of our art, and we beg to enclose 
a protest which has been sent to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and for which we hope you will 
find a place in your columns. 

We are, your obedient servants, 

A. W. BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 

JOHN D. SEDDING. 

T. G. JACKSON. 

R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 

L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 

E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. 

C 
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To the President and Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

We, the undersigned, desire to record our opinion 
that the attempt to make architecture a close profes¬ 
sion, either by the Bill now introduced into Parliament 
or by any similar measure, is opposed to the interests 
of architecture as a fine art. 

We believe that, while it is possible to examine 
students in construction and matters of sanitation, their 
artistic qualifications, which really make the architect, 
cannot be brought to the test of examination, and that 
a diploma of Architecture obtained by such means would 
be a fallacious distinction, equally useless as a guide to 
the public and misleading as an object for the efforts of 
the student. 

Architecture has for some time been less constantly 
associated with the sister arts of Painting and Sculpture 
than, in our opinion, is desirable, and we think that 
examinations and diplomas, by raising up artificial 
barriers, would have a tendency still further to alienate 
these branches of art. 

We think that no legislation can protect the public 
against bad design; nor could legislation help to pre¬ 
vent bad construction unless builders and all others 
who erect buildings were required to pass the test of 
examination as well as architects, inasmuch as architects 
are not employed in the majority of cases. 
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MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


SIR A. W. BLOM FIELD, A.R.A. 
♦REGINALD T. BLOM FIELD 
J. M. BRYDON 
W. D. CAROE 
JOHN DOUGLAS 
W. M. FAWCETT 
CHARLES FERGUSON 
C. HODGSON FOWLER 
CHARLES HADFIELD 
*G. C. HORSLEY 
EDMUND KIRBY 
WILLIAM LEIPER 


♦E. J. MAY 

♦MERVYN MACARTNEY 
♦ERNEST NEWTON 
A. BERESFORD PITE 
♦EDWARD S. PRIOR 
JOHN OLDRID SCOTT 
J. D. SEDDING 
GEORGE SHERRIN 
*F. M. SIMPSON 
A. E. STREET 
JOHN J. STEVENSON 


* These seven gentlemen afterwards resigned their membership of the 
Institute. Mr. Sedding also resigned his seat on the Council. 


NOT MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


R. ROWAN ANDERSON 
JOHN BENTLEY 
GEO. F. BODLEY, A.R.A. 

W. BUTTERFIELD 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS 
SOMERS CLARKE 
HORACE FIELD 
THOMAS GARNER 
HERBERT HORNE 
T. G. JACKSON 
W. R. LETHABY 

The following, who are not 
signatures :— 

L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 

H. H. ARMSTEAD, R.A. 

JOHN BRETT, A.R.A. 

THOMAS BROCK, R.A. 

FORD MADDOX BROWN 

E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. 

J. B. BURGESS, R.A. 

JOHN R. CLAYTON 
WALTER CRANE 

E. ONSLOW FORD, A.R.A. 

F. GARRARD 

ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A. 


A. H. MACKMURDO 
WM. C. MARSHALL 
J. T. MIC KLETHWAITE 
J. HEN. MIDDLETON 
SYDNEY MITCHELL 
H. RICARDO 

G. GILBERT SCOTT 
R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
THACKERAY TURNER 
E. PRIOLEAU WARREN 
PHILIP WEBB 

Architects, desire to add Ihetr 


HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
W. HOLMAN HUNT 
SELWYN IMAGE 
STIRLING LEE 
HERBERT MARSHALL 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
JAMES POWELL 
W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. 
BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
GEORGE SIMONDS 
HEYWOOD SUMNER 
HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A. 
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THE FALLACY THAT THE ARCHITECT 
WHO MAKES DESIGN HIS FIRST CON¬ 
SIDERATION ,, MUST BE UNPRACTICAL 

It may seem a truism to say, that the first duty 
of an institution having for its object the care of 
any branch of art should be to make the advance¬ 
ment and well-being of that art a matter of the 
first importance. But so far as the Royal Institute 
of British Architects is concerned, it is too often 
felt that art is very much thrust into the back¬ 
ground, and attention incessantly and with much 
agitation of mind kept concentrated on the ‘ pro¬ 
fession ’ and the c public.’ 

If we look into the Journal of Proceedings, the 
official record of the Institute, we find the views 
of many members expressed with no uncertain 
sound. One writer 1 , to whose letter due promi¬ 
nence is given, suggests that there are two kinds 
of qualifications desirable for an architect, viz. 

‘ imagination, power of design, and refinement of 
taste and judgment ’ on the one hand, and on the 

1 Journal of Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 312. 
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other, ‘ knowledge of the nature, value, and correct 
application of building materials, and of the laws 
of sound and economical construction,’ and that of 
these ‘ the public will still regard the latter kind 
as the more important.’ This statement, if it 
means anything at all, must mean that the public 
are content to have for their advisers in architec¬ 
ture men who can build soundly and economically, 
even though they may be devoid of imagination, 
power of design, or refinement of taste; a very 
uncomplimentary thing to say of the public and a 
singularly melancholy conclusion for an architect 
to arrive at. 

Then another writer says \ * Is it to be expected 
that in the next generation the public will place 
their money and their personal comfort in the 
hands of men of whose capacities they have no 
official guarantee, when there exists a body of 
men who possess a diploma or certificate issued 
by a qualified and chartered body ? ’ Further on 
the same writer suggests that the architect of the 
future will take * the best road to professional 
success by attaching to his name the letters which 
show that he is a member of some recognised 
architectural body.’ Surely, all this sort of writing, 
of which so much is to be found, is not merely very 
tradesmanlike and in very poor taste, but is, we 
1 Journal of Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 314. 
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believe, as far as the public is concerned, abso¬ 
lutely untrue. What the public want is good 
architecture, buildings which would interest them 
and afford them real pleasure, and which would 
be a daily source of that delight which beautiful 
architecture has always excited among intelligent 
human beings. What enthusiasm can ever be 
raised by mere professionalism, or the parade, so 
constantly made, of being above all things ‘ prac¬ 
tical men ’ ? The public will never be taken in 
by this, and when they find they are not to get 
art, but are to be put off with surveyors, they will 
be more than ever inclined to pass over the offici¬ 
ally designated architect, however many letters 
he may have after his name.^ 

The truth is, that the public may be perfectly 
well left to take care of themselves. If an archi¬ 
tect designs a really interesting work, it is certain 
to be appreciated by a large number of people 
who more or less understand his work, and this 
will naturally stimulate him to fresh exertions. 
His work will be looked forward to by the public 
with interest and a feeling of confidence that his 
future works will surpass his past. Thus the 
designer and those for whom he designs act and 
react on each other. It is vain to suppose that 
any art can be in a healthy condition unless there 
is a considerable measure of enthusiasm on both 
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sides. We see how in the sister art -of painting 
the general taste and appreciation of good work 
has risen and improved in the course of the last 
thirty or forty years, because on the one hand 
painters have done better and more interesting 
work, and on the other the public taste has been 
educated to understand and value it. It requires 
no prophet to foresee that it would be exactly 
the same with architecture. When better art is 
placed before them the public may be trusted to 
appreciate it with all their hearts. 

W e rather lament the disuse of the old designa¬ 
tion, ‘ Architect and Surveyor.’ People generally 
understood that the man who took that title made 
surveys and valuations, and, at a pinch, ventured 
on a little architecture, but he rarely attempted 
greater flights, and considered himself pre-emi¬ 
nently a business man. Now this is all changed, 
and for the worse ; there are men of exactly the 
same sort, though in much larger numbers, but 
they all call themselves architects, and, in fact, 
are rather offended if called surveyors. Very little 
pressure would induce them to call themselves 
‘ artists,’ a still more doubtful title ! 

Before going further, we feel that we must 
attempt to define what our views of an architect 
really are, for such widespread delusions and even 
total ignorance seems to prevail that, unless we 
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have some definition, we shall never be able to 
arrive at any reliable conclusions. 

According to our views the aim and object of 
an architect is to build beautifully, this of course 
including conveniently—for a building that is 
beautiful, but inconvenient and unsuited to its 
purpose, can be of no permanent interest or 
value. The building must be beautiful, it must be 
convenient, it must be well built, and this with 
strict regard to the expenditure contemplated by 
the projectors. 

To carry these requirements into effect is the 
architect’s work. 

If he sits in his office making picturesque draw¬ 
ings, he may be an accomplished draughtsman, 
but he is not an architect. If he spends his time 
chiefly in calculating the smallest amount of 
material that may be used in walls and girders 
to give a required amount of stability, caring little 
or nothing about design, i.e. architectural con¬ 
struction ,, he may be an engineer or builder, but 
he is not an architect. If he cannot properly direct 
the execution of his design, discriminate between 
good and bad materials, and judge of the qualities 
of workmanship, he has no claim to be looked on 
as an architect however much he knows of law, 
surveying, ‘business,’ and all the routine of pro¬ 
fessional practice. When we talk with some 
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disparagement of * business,’ we mean business 
extraneous to the work of the architect, about 
which some of the other writers have much to say. 
The architect’s business qualities, which we are 
far from undervaluing, are valuable to his employer 
very much in the same way in which they are 
valuable to himself, but it is difficult to see how 
an examination and certificate could have any 
influence on this branch of the architect’s work : 
a man s knowledge and aptitude for business can 
only be discovered in business. He may know 
perfectly well that it is desirable to keep all ac¬ 
counts referring to his work accurately and 
methodically, to answer his letters promptly, and 
to keep his appointments; but if he does none of 
these things, or does them badly, he will never be 
a man of business. It must never be forgotten 
that an architect is an agent, that though he is 
employed and paid by his client, he has duties to 
discharge to the builder who is working under 
him no less important than those he owes to his 
employer, should he allow bad workmanship to 
pass, or should he allow the builder to fail in 
carrying out any part of his contract, he becomes 
personally responsible to his client. On the other 
hand, he has to control his client s demands. A 
layman may be under the impression that work 
ought to be done in one way, whereas it may have 
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been arranged to have it done in another. It is 
the architect’s duty to interpret the specification, 
and to see that no injustice is done on either side. 
All this implies business knowledge and habits, 
and makes the architect a very different person 
from the draughtsman or ‘ facile sketcher ’ to whom 
allusion is made in some of the other papers. 

It may be said, if these are your requirements 
few will attain to your standard ; and as a matter 
of fact very few do attain to a high standard 
either in architecture or anything else ; but clearly 
it ought to be our aim, and unless we know what 
we are aiming at we shall be sure to go widely 
astray, whereas, by following a wiser system and 
offering a better object for ambition than mere 
professional success, a school of design should 
grow up, in which, as has always been the case, 
the followers fall very little short of the masters. 

But after all, are these requirements so very- 
extraordinary ? We venture to think not. 

We hold that the art of architecture is on 
precisely the same footing as painting and sculp¬ 
ture. A man must, beyond all doubt, be endowed 
by nature with the special gift; that he cannot 
acquire any more than people unendowed with 
the necessary gifts can expect to become painters 
or sculptors: but supposing him to have by nature 
the art faculty, by the exercise of very ordinary 
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industry and study he can with certainty attain to 
excellence in what we maintain to be an equally 
necessary part of his work, namely, skill in purely 
practical details of construction and arrangement. 

We altogether refuse to acknowledge the par 
excellence business man, who is declared to be an 
architect, though he hardly pretends to know 
anything about architecture, and in his heart 
cares less; but these business men are the people 
who are always declaring that they are the only 
practical men, that they alone look after the public 
interest, and they take much trouble to keep up 
an agitation in favour of what they are pleased to 
call ‘ the scientific side of the profession.’ 

We maintain that in a complex art like archi¬ 
tecture, a full knowledge of materials used in 
carrying out work, and of all modes of con¬ 
struction, is absolutely necessary; it is mere waste 
of time to dwell incessantly and almost exclu¬ 
sively on one part of our work only, for without 
this knowledge an architect cannot claim to be an 
architect at all, he would be the merest amateur. 
Nay more, we hold that no good architecture 
ever did exist, or ever can exist, apart from sound 
construction; good construction always has and 
a ways must go more to influence design than 
anything else; in short, it is the root and founda- 
ion of the whole art, from which all styles and 
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all modes of good building have always sprung. 
But to force such questions as drainage and 
knowledge of materials into the foremost position, 
placing design and all that makes the art glorious 
in the background, betrays either the absence of 
all due sense of proportion, or else it is a mere 
subterfuge to draw attention from the really im¬ 
portant question. The insinuation occasionally 
made that architects who have made design their 
first consideration are deficient in practical attain¬ 
ments or knowledge of construction is opposed to 
all experience. The men who conceived the 
grand and complex vaulting of the middle ages, 
and at a later period, Brunelleschi, Michael An¬ 
gelo, and our own Wren, men capable of mag¬ 
nificent architectural conceptions, were also men 
of great practical attainments, and we cannot 
believe that they had to look for assistance from 
the purely practical man, nor indeed from anyone ; 
they were, as far as we know, in all cases perfectly 
capable of carrying out to the most minute detail 
their own designs. A true architect is far more 
likely to be a practical man, than a practical man 
is likely to be an architect. The first is probable, 
the second highly improbable. The true architect 
begins by a love of his art, and he will naturally 
take pains to acquire practical knowledge, not 
merely from an abstract interest in it, but because 
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he knows that it is necessary to the successful 
development of his art; but the converse does 
not follow, the so-called practical man does not 
trouble his head about architecture, firstly because 
it does not interest him, and secondly because he 
believes he will be able to do very well without 
it. And the result we see every day. Who ever 
heard of a clerk of works being an authority on 
architecture, or ever desiring to be thought one ? 
but then he does not call himself an architect. 
It is the architect we want, the man who has in 
addition to all necessary practical knowledge the 
power of design. It is this quality, the real glory 
of architecture as of all art, in which we are so 
sadly deficient, and which, as far as we can see, 

the Institute makes no attempt to cultivate or 
develop. 

To attempt to give an idea of the relative im¬ 
portance of the two qualities alluded to above 
namely imagination, and power of design, in contra¬ 
distinction to knowledge of the nature, value, and 
correct application of building materials, let us 
imagine that any great architectural monument, 
such, for instance, as St. Paul’s Cathedral, did not 
exist, but that we had complete drawings of it, 
or a large model; we could in a short time find a 
thousand men who could build it, many of whom 
would perhaps build it even better than it is built. 
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But where should we find the man who could 
design it ? In other words, whilst England could 
at the present moment produce hundreds of men 
who could do the building, or practical part, she 
does not possess one single Sir Christopher Wren ! 
It is men such as Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
that we want; and should we ever have their 
equals again, our practical pigmies will find, pos¬ 
sibly to their astonishment, that the real architect 
is as great on the scientific side as he is on the 
artistic. 

To the earnest student we would say, put 
away all that empty talk about the ‘ profession ’ 
and the ‘ public.’ Give up all anxiety to have 
initials, many or few, after your name; devote 
yourself with all your power to the study of 
your art, and strive by every endeavour to 
keep up enthusiasm. It will take all your time! 
And if, after a few years of study, you come 
to the conclusion (or your best friends and ad¬ 
visers come to it for you) that your art faculty 
is very small—if indeed it can be said to exist at 
all—then with your eyes opened, give up the 
pursuit of architecture, a pursuit in which you are 
never likely to excel, and turn to surveying, en¬ 
gineering, or any other vocation to which your 
best qualities seem to lead. If you elect to be 
an architect, you chose one of the noblest as well 
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as one of the most delightful of pursuits—always 
supposing that you follow it nobly and as an art 
If you come to look upon it as a mere calling by 
'Vh.ch you expect to make money, you at once 
deprive it of all its glories and delights, and in 

your hands it will become no longer an art but 
a business. 

Think of what architecture has done in and for 
the world ! What it has done in the past it may 
do m time to come; but it is not the ‘profes¬ 
sional side that ever has, or ever could give a 
human soul one ray of pleasure. What we so 
earnestly desire is that architects should be archi¬ 
tects I Surely no unreasonable demand. A painter 
Who spent four-fifths of his time in irrelevant 
occupations, would not merely be considered, but 
would be, a very indifferent painter, and precisely 
he same thing holds good with the architect 
Look round and judge for yourselves. It 
would be impossible and most invidious to refer 
o Aose who are still with us, and we do no^ 
equire to go so far back as the days of I„iv 0 

the""! T p “ rist °I >her Wre " = take as examples 
the late Professor Cockerell, or Welby P„L 

joen of widely different views, but who certainly 

both approached their art with the same aimTnd 

Who b oth mos( firm , y W ; eved , n the a „. importance 

te art side of their work. There have been 
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many others whose influence has been exerted on 
the side of ‘ professionalism.’ Ask yourselves in 
whose steps you would wish to tread. It is a 
momentous question, and one that you would do 
well to ponder over seriously. 


R. Norman Shaw. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION 

On the two hundred and seventieth page of a 
book called The Consulting Architect , written by 
Mr. Robert Kerr, Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and Professor of Architecture 
at King’s College, London, there is this :—he is 
writing of Architects :— 

‘ Some are enthusiastic artists or exquisite 
draughtsmen while others make no such pre¬ 
tension. Some are careful scientific constructors, 
and others nothing of the kind. Some are the 
most prosaic of building directors in the beaten 
track of commercial agency, and no more. Others 
are surveyors, valuers, negociators, advocates, 
property agents, accountants, financiers, managers 
of estates, collectors of rents, and what not, in the 
greatest variety, and yet architects by education, 
and members of the Institute or other archi¬ 
tectural societies.’ 

The passage reads like irony or sarcasm, but 
it was written in good faith by a firm supporter 
of the Institute, and it is interesting as evidence 
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of what in his opinion is that practice of civil 
architecture which qualifies a man for its member¬ 
ship K 

This strange doctrine, that there may be pro¬ 
fessional architects whose practice of civil archi¬ 
tecture has nothing at all to do with architecture 
or even with building, has lately been confirmed 
by the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In his address at the opening of the 
present session of the Institute 2 Mr. Anderson 
divided architects into * those whose proclivities 
and aspirations are specially artistic : those whose 
genius is constructive: and those who par ex¬ 
cellence are men of business.’ The classification is 
more general than Professor Kerr’s, but except 
that it includes a clearer recognition of the art side 
of an architect’s work it comes to much the same: 
and it is very evident that the definition of 
architecture which rules in Conduit Street differs 
much from that held by some of us who are 
doing our best to practice the art outside the 
Institute. 

If the conversation in any mixed company 
happen to turn upon architecture, or if some work 
proposed or executed be made the subject of 

1 The object of the Institu- advancement of civil archi- 
tion is stated in the Charter tecture.’— Ed. 
of 1837 to be ‘the general 2 Nov. 2, 1891. 
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discussion in the newspapers, it soon appears that 
the general idea of architecture is that it is orna¬ 
ment applied to building. The public knows very 
well what building is, and that it cannot get on 
without it. It must have its houses to live m, its 
shops to do its work in and to sell its goods in, 
and its warehouses to store them in, and these 
are building. But as for architecture, it is a 
luxury, a thing which may be had if you choose 
to pay for it, or may be done without; or it may 
be postponed and laid on afterwards when its 
cost can better be afforded : in short it is not 
an essential part of a building but an ornament 
which can be added to it. There is a feeling, 
which may be described as the sense of civic 
decency, which makes men require that public 
buildings and buildings in important public places 
shall be what they call architectural. But if 
the fronts are sufficiently ornamented and oo 
costly they are quite content; unless, indeed, 
some catchword of criticism chance to take 
their fancy, when they are quite as likely to 
condemn a good thing as a bad one’. And it 
some railway company or other powerful corpora- 


1 It will be remembered 
that the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, certainly the finest 
architectural work of the first 


half of this century, were con¬ 
demned at the same time for 
their monastic gtoom and be¬ 
cause they were all windoiv. 
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tion propose for their own gain to make hideous 
some beautiful spot by thrusting into it a girder 
bridge or such like utilitarian erection, and any 
who see the harm that will follow raise an outcry, 
the public will join in readily enough ; but they 
can always be pacified by the promise to add 
to the obnoxious object some ornament which 
will really make it more offensive than before. 
The people who exclaimed indignantly at the in¬ 
terference with the picturesque view up Ludgate 
Hill remain quite content with the cast-iron trim¬ 
mings which were screwed on to the railway 
bridge to please them. 

Now, as the public are the architects’ masters, 
and dispense as they will the opportunities for 
architects to exercise their art, if our common 
architecture is to be mended we must first teach 
those who govern it. And when a body which 
vaunts itself to be the representative of English 
architects so acts as to confirm and even increase 
the public ignorance, which blocks the way to 
improvement, it is time for those who are hoping 
and working for a better state of things to reject 
the representation and speak out for themselves. 

And this is exactly what has happened. The 
pretence that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects really represents the architects of 
Great Britain is too shallow to be maintained 
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amongst architects themselves, but the public do 
not know who is in it and who is not in it, an 
are ready to take it at its own valuation. And 
its doings, if allowed to pass in silence, may 
compromise us all. 

Without staying to examine in detail the mot ey 
crowd of those who profess and call themselves 
architects, which Professor Kerr displays to us, 
let us consider a little the division of them by 
the President of the Institute, and see how far 
men who belong to any of his three classes are 
entitled to the name of architect —an architect 
being defined as one who practices architecture, 
and architecture as the art of building beauti- 

fully. . , 

We are told that an architect may be either 

(1) an artist, or (2) a constructor, or (3) a man of 
business. It is true Mr. Anderson goes on to 
say that the ideal architect should be all three, 
but his words imply that a man may be a 
successful architect with only one or two of the 
three qualifications, and indeed it is something 
more than insinuated that a man who belongs 
to the first class is as a rule quite outside the 
other two. We will take them in inverse order. 

The business of an architect’s office is so 
complex and many-sided that it would be im¬ 
possible for it to go on at all unless the head of 
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it were in some sense a man of business. But 
what Mr. Anderson means by man of business 
is evidently a man the bent of whose mind is com¬ 
mercial rather than either artistic or constructive. 
There is plenty of honest work for such a man 
in the world. He may be a house agent or a 
land jobber, or a number of other things which, 
according to Professor Kerr, entitle him to 
Membership of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. But it is difficult to see what claim a 
man whose business has nothing to do with either 
construction or art has to a title which should imply 
that it is his work to apply art to construction. 
Not even the ownership of an architectural factory 
or sweating shop—such places are not unknown— 
where men are employed who can produce fair 
architectural work in the name of their employer, 
will make an architect of him, any more than 
vicarious work will make a painter or a sculptor. 

Then the constructor . There is room for him 
too. There are many buildings of which it is 
only asked that they shall be conveniently 
planned and properly built. In days when there 
was a general feeling for beauty in building men 
put beauty into their commonest work by a sort 
of instinct. But the instinct is lost with the 
feeling which generated it, and there is little 
need to supply its place when the question is 
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of some building removed from public view, and 
to be used by men who will not miss beauty of 
architecture if it be absent, and would not value 
it if it were there. Therefore, if there is say a 
slaughter house or a coal store to be built, and 
there is a man who knows exactly what is wanted 
and how it may best be had, by all means let 
him have the work to do, though he be ab¬ 
solutely ignorant of design. But do not call 
him an architect—‘a prosaic building director 
with Professor Kerr if you like, but not an 
architect. The work he produces is not archi¬ 
tecture, and he has no more claim to be called 
an architect than the man who sounds the fog 
horn on a Thames steamboat has to be called a 

musician. 

The last variety to be considered is the artist. 
The word is of very uncertain meaning, and 
often even those who write on architectural 
subjects will use it as equivalent to draughtsman. 
But I think that Mr. Anderson meant more than 
that, and that it will be fair to take his artist as 
meaning a man who has in him in some way 
the power of producing a design. But con¬ 
struction is a necessary condition of architectural 
design, and the artist who is ignorant of con¬ 
struction cannot use his power of design for the 
production of architecture. He is in like position 
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with the constructor who has not the power of 
design, and is no more an architect than he. 

It is strange that now, fifty years after the 
publication of Pugin’s famous essay, it should 
be necessary to reassert the True Principles upon 
which all really good architecture depends. I 
have ventured to sum them up in the definition 
of architecture as the art of building beautifully, 
as contrasted with the vulgar misconception of 
it as the art of ornamenting building, a mis¬ 
conception which lies at the root of such a 
classification as Mr. Anderson has attempted. 

Architecture being building beautifully it is in 
the first place building. And a man without 
knowledge of construction is incapable of direct¬ 
ing building either beautifully or otherwise. He 
therefore is not an architect. He may be a man 
of good taste and skilful in the application of 
ornament to surfaces which he finds ready for 
it; and his work may be excellent in its way. 
It does not, however, belong to architecture, but 
to the less noble art of decoration. So far is 
true architecture from being a matter of ornament, 
that it may exist entirely without ornament. 
Ornament is one of an architect s means, and he 
will seldom altogether neglect to use it: but a 
building of much grandeur and dignity may be 
obtained by the right management of the forms 
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of construction only, without ornament of any 
kind. Such a building was the Norman abbey 
church at St. Alban’s, which was as truly a work 
of architecture as the Minster of Lincoln. On 
the other hand, the most beautiful ornament will 
not give architecture to a building which lacks 
it. At the utmost it can but conceal a defect, 
as a cloak may conceal a deformity. For real 
architecture can no more exist without con¬ 
struction than human beauty can without the 
structure of bone and muscle, of which it is the 
external form. 

If good ornament cannot make architecture, it 
is quite certain that bad cannot. Yet by far 
the greater part of what is presented to the 
public as architecture and contentedly accepted 
by them as such, is building of the most artless 
sort, decked out with applied ornament which 
might all be left out without affecting the 
structure of the work and to its great gain in 
appearance. And so long as the public are 
satisfied with such work they will be served with 
it. Men to whom it is offensive know that the 
only cure lies in the education of the public 
taste, for which many are working according to 
their power, and certainly some progress has 
been made during the last half century. 

Mr. Anderson perhaps did not intend his 
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division to be so sharply defined as I have made 
it, and there are no doubt inhabited borderlands 
between his classes. But there are great numbers 
of men called architects who fall absolutely into 
one or other of them. Mr. Anderson having 
mentioned the man of business quietly drops 
him, but Professor Kerr, with a candour rather 
cynical, shows us what manner of man he is, 
and every one can call to mind examples both 
of the man of business and of the constructor 
whose claim to the title of architect rests on 
nothing but the statement on their door-plates 
and window-blinds, and upon the row of orna¬ 
mental initials which their Fellowship or As- 
sociateship of the Institute enables them to put 
after their names. 

The artist pretender is not so common or so 
well known, but he exists. He is a facile sketcher 
with some appreciation of the picturesque, and 
his designs are pretty studies, made with little 
regard to plan and none to construction, which 
are handed over to some other man who has to 
find out how they can be built. This sort has 
of late years considerably increased, and it has 
had its special opportunity in what is called the 
‘aesthetic movement.’ The influence of that 
movement has been good in so far as it has 
helped to break down the stolid indifference 
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with which the average Englishman was wont 
to regard all matters concerning art. But its 
immediate effect upon our own art has been 
mischievous, from its encouragement of a taste 
for mere frippery and superficial ornament to 
the neglect of the solid qualities of architecture. 

It is a gain to have got a taste of any kind, as 
it may be possible to cultivate it to a better 
form. But before much good to architecture 
can come of it, we have to make men understand 
that the art of architecture is not in the over¬ 
laying of buildings with ornament, but in the so 
ordering of them that the same means which 
give useful plan and sound construction shall 
also give beauty to the work. They must learn 
that architecture is a quality inherent in a building, 
and not a veil thrown over it, and that the work 
of an architect is not the drawing of pictures 
but the designing of buildings, which is a very 
different matter. 

So great is the present ignorance, that men 
often talk as if good architecture and good plan¬ 
ning were opposed to one another, and they will 
say of a building that it is an admirable piece of 
architecture but very ill planned and inconvenient. 
And as it is natural that they should place con¬ 
venience, which they can understand and value, 
above beauty, which they can not, they come 
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to fancy that they can be better served without 
architecture than with it. Or in cases where, 
generally for commercial reasons, they think it 
fit to make some degree of display, they will 
sometimes engage one whom they consider to 
be a ‘practical’ man to plan their building, and 
an ‘ art ’ man to overlay it with a skin of archi¬ 
tecture, and then when the paint and plaster men 
and the upholsterer have made it smart inside 
they think they have carried every point. 

Now, as I said just now, the public are the 
architects masters, as indeed they are the masters 
of every man who has wares to sell, be they the 
product of his labour or of his brain. But the 
architect is at the disadvantage that he cannot 
send his wares to market where buyers are ga¬ 
thered together. Before he can exercise his art 
he must wait until the buyer comes to him, and 
when the buyer cannot tell the real article from 
a counterfeit, and puts very little value on either, 
he is apt to keep his money in his pocket and 
not to buy at all, or to buy recklessly from any 
man with whom chance or interest may bring 
him into contact. 

And this is just where we are now. By far 
the greater number of new buildings are put up 
without even the pretence of direction by an 
architect. And of the rest all but a few are 
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only fronts, seldom rising even to mediocrity of 
design or showing any deviation from the beaten 
track, except such as comes by accident from the 
helpless flounderings of complete ignorance. The 
public are quite satisfied with these things and 
think they are very ‘ handsome,’ and if one chance 
to express dislike of any he is told that it is the 
work of this or that ‘eminent’ architect who 
must surely know better what is right than the 
objector. The trust of the public in its architects 
would scarcely be complained of by an architect 
if it were placed with any discrimination. But 
now, when the public is ready to take every 
architect at his own valuation, and when every 
architect is ‘eminent’ as soon as he has done 
something big enough to be noticed in the news¬ 
papers, and when many of these eminent ones 
are well known to be practitioners in building 
so completely without knowledge of architecture 
that they cannot direct the draughtsmen whom 
they employ and who are the real authors of the 
works which the public calls upon us to admire, 
we hope to be forgiven for wishing that the 
public would learn enough of the subject to form 

a more intelligent judgment. 

If our towns are ever to become what they 
might be and ought to be we must make the 
public wish to have them so. We do not ask 
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them to spend more money than they do, but 
to spend it better. And above all, they must 
think for themselves and learn to know the true 
from the false. It is quite useless to seek safety 
in a controlling authority, because the appoint¬ 
ment of the authority would be ignorantly made, 
and it would almost certainly fall a prey to the 
clan of pretenders who are already the bane of 
English architecture. 

The education of the public may seem a heavy 
task, but it is not a hopeless one. Already some 
improvement has been made. Our streets are 
not so deadly dull as they were thirty years 
ago. This indeed is partly due to the change 
in fashion from uniformity to variety; for a num¬ 
ber of various but indifferent designs side by side 
is less intolerable than one of them repeated 
many times over. But the change itself is a sign 
of life. We must try to cultivate men’s desire 
for individuality in their buildings into a desire 
for something better, and when they desire it 
they will get it. Already the proportion of 
buildings which rise to the level of architecture 
is greater than it was. 


J. T. Micklethwaite. 
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THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATION , AND 
ARCHITECTURE 

In the year 1837 the Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects was incorporated under Royal Charter for 
the general advancement of civil architecture, and 
for promoting and facilitating the acquirement of 
knowledge of the various arts and sciences con¬ 
nected therewith.’ In 1886 the Institute received 
the title of' Royal’ Institute, and in 1887 a fresh 
charter, all for the express purpose of ‘ the general 
advancement of civil architecture, and for pro¬ 
moting and facilitating the acquirement of know¬ 
ledge of the various arts and sciences connected 
therewith.’ In spite of this, Lord Grimthorpe 
has made bold to say that the Institute exists 
not for architecture but for architects, and the 
recent development of the Institute examination 
goes far to substantiate this unkindly criticism. 

There is no need to enter into the history of 
this examination, or to dispute the bona fides of its 
promoters, and their honest belief that they were 
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doing architecture the best possible service in 
establishing an examination which should even¬ 
tually debar from practice all who were unable 
or unwilling to satisfy its requirements. The 
point at issue is whether in so doing they were 
not mistaken as to the results of this examina¬ 
tion ; whether when once it was fairly under way 
it would benefit, not the art of architecture so 
much as the profession of architects, and whether 
it w T ould not ultimately be converted into a 
weapon for coercing into the fold of the Institute 
every practising architect in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

This examination is avowedly intended for the 
‘ average young man ’—(I take the phrase from 
the other side)—of moderate education and' 
moderate abilities, with no particular aptitude for 
architecture or any other art, and no specific 
qualification but industry; the sort of man, in 
short, out of whom might be carved indifferently 
a respectable solicitor, an accountant, or any 
other man of business. Its advocates admit with 
admirable candour that it is not intended for the 
young man of unusual intelligence and imagina¬ 
tion—that is, for the young man who might 
possibly develop into an artist; in fact, it is even 
hinted that such a one might possibly slip through 
the meshes of the Institute net, and have to 
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remain outside. By the admission of its own 
supporters, the Institute examination has been 
framed with careful reference to a dead level of 
mediocrity. Now this would be all well enough 
if architecture were nothing more than a respect¬ 
able means of making a livelihood, in which the 
sole qualifications for the highest eminence were 
business capacity and common honesty. That 
architecture is something more than this is ad¬ 
mitted in unguarded moments by the Institute, 
yet its examination system, and its whole policy, 
is framed on the assumption that architecture 
is a business and must be handled as such. 

Now, for the sake of argument, let us assume 
that the power of architectural design is a matter 
of imagination, of the intelligence of the whole 
man; that the possession of it lies not merely 
in a knowledge of materials and mouldings, of 
‘styles’ and sanitation, and other necessary and 
attainable information; assume that before any 
effort in building can become architecture, there 
is necessary that indefinable gift which enables 
a man to see things and to conceive of things 
in a way which is not given to others ; assume, 
in a word, that the ideal architect is not merely 
a tradesman, a man of business, or even an honest 
dull man, but necessarily a man of strong indi¬ 
viduality, a creator and something of a poet; 
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assume all this (and this is the particular assump¬ 
tion of those opposed to the Institute policy), and 
what becomes of the average young man and the 
Institute examination ? 1 he average young man 
ought to be in some other calling, and the In¬ 
stitute examination, as a means for the advance¬ 
ment of architecture, is a farce and a sham. 
How futile, in the interests of architecture, is 
an examination which turns out of its mill hun¬ 
dreds of duly certificated ‘ architects,’ without the 
slightest glimmer of any such instinct for archi¬ 
tecture as has been hinted at above. Instead 
of raising the general level of architecture, the 
Institute avowedly places this level so low as to 
be within the reach of anyone of the most 
moderate attainments, and sets its seal on this 
level by making the Institute Diploma the re¬ 
ward consequent upon success in reaching it, with 

an implied stigma on those who do not enter for 
its honours. 

The question, however, is not merely one of 
the amount of knowledge necessary for an archi¬ 
tect. That a great deal of knowledge is necessary 
IS obvious, but the question is not how much or 
how little is essential, but whether something 
more than knowledge is not a condition of any 
architecture whatever; whether if the standard of 
this examination were raised indefinitely and the 
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successful candidate were an encyclopaedia of 
knowledge, the case would not be just as bad. 
Those who passed it would show a capacity for 
accumulating and retaining knowledge, but not 
the slightest evidence of the faculty of design, the 
one faculty, pav excellence , which qualifies a man 
to be an architect. This faculty might or might 
not exist in the successful candidates, but no 
inference whatever as to its existence could be 
drawn from success in the examination. In a 
word, this examination, which professes to show 
that a man is qualified for the work of an archi¬ 
tect, leaves out of account the one quality essential 
for such work; and more than this, even its 
advocates admit that it must always and neces¬ 
sarily do so. 

In the face of such an admission one can hardly 
be asked to believe that the examination is framed 
solely in the interests of the art of architecture, 
and indeed the Institute seems quite ready to 
disclaim any such intention. In the presidential 
address for 1891 the qualifications of architecture 
were classified as ‘ artistic taste, scientific know¬ 
ledge, and business proficiency.’ Art and science 
we have met before, but ‘ business proficiency ’ is a 
new element not recognised in the Royal Charter 
of either 1837 or 1887, and is evidently considered 
important enough to be placed on the same level 
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as ‘scientific knowledge’ and ‘artistic taste.’ It 
is evident that the conception of an architect has 
shifted its ground. It was once supposed that an 
architect was an artist with such capacity for 
business as any man with a square head on his 
shoulders would naturally possess. He is now 
supposed (at any rate by the Institute) to be a 
man of business with such slight knowledge of 
art as lies within the reach of an intelligent 
amateur. 

There are in fact two perfectly distinct con¬ 
ceptions of an architect now in the field. The 
^ rst an< 3 on the statement of its president this 
is the Institute view—considers an architect as a 
person of three parts, constructor, man of busi¬ 
ness, artist; and these parts are interchangeable, 
so that given any two, a man would have a better 
claim to be considered an architect than a man 
with only one. Thus if a man was something of 
a scientific constructor, or a ‘scientist,’ as the 
odious word is, and a man of business, he would 
be more of an architect than a simple designer of 
first-rate capacity. The other conception—and 
this is the view taken by those who oppose the 
Institute policy-is that construction and design 
m architecture cannot be separated, and that an 
architect is wholly an artist, using the word 
artist in a very large and comprehensive sense 
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for a thinker and a creator 1 . Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson has done architecture a real service in 
stating the Institute view of it with such uncon¬ 
scious candour. 

In regard to another point,— the relation that 
exists between the Institute Examinations and 
the perennial supply of members to that body,— 
it is urged by supporters of the examination that 
though the examination qualifies for membership 
of the Institute, membership of the Institute does 
not necessarily follow the examination 2 3 . This is 
hardly ingenuous, for it is undoubtedly the fact 
that those who enter for this examination do so 
for the express purpose of becoming members 
of the Institute, possibly because they think it 
right to stick to the orthodox professional head¬ 
quarters, more probably for the sake of obtaining 


1 The connexion between 
architecture and construction 
is further treated in the Intro¬ 
duction and by Mr. Mickle- 

thwaite in Essay II.— Ed. 

3 A passage in the Petition 
against the Registration Bill 
hardly bears out this con¬ 
tention. (R.I.B.A. Journal, 
March 5, 1891): ‘It is the 
duty of your petitioners, 
under this charter, to apply 


the funds of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute in conducting examina¬ 
tions, and to grant besides a 
certificate of membership of 
the Royal Institute, diplomas 
or certificates in connexion 
with such examination/ No 
language could state more 
clearly the necessary con¬ 
nexion between the Institute 
examination and membership 
of the Institute. 
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whatever business value there may be in the 
affixes of A.R.I.B.A. and F.R.I.B.A., and in 
obedience to the natural instinct which sets a 
flock of sheep stampeding across a field. This 
fact is handsomely proved by some interesting 
figures given in the presidential address for 1891. 
It appears that since the examination was made 
compulsory, the average of annual elections to 
the Associateship has been about doubled. The 
president heartily congratulated himself and the 
Institute on this result, as ‘ irrefragable evidence ’ 
of the growing popularity of the examination. 
The cynical person might take it as ‘ irrefragable 
evidence of the force majeure of numbers act¬ 
ing on the average young man, and of the 
incapacity of the latter for independent action. 
It is only natural for a young man to enter for 
the examination when he finds that, as things are 
at present, this may be the readiest means of 
obtaining employment in architects’ offices, be¬ 
cause a large proportion of the architects to 
whom he might look for employment are mem¬ 
bers of the Institute, and therefore bound to 
support its policy. But it is a mere assumption 
to infer from this that the young man likes the 
examination or is any the better for it. The 
poor wretch has little or no choice in the matter, 
especially when Mr. Waterhouse, as President of 
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the Institute, says, ‘ I think it will soon be found 
that the passing of these examinations is a sine 
quci non'. 

Apart from this, however, direct light is thrown 
on the intimate connexion between the Institute 
examination and a supply of members for the 
Institute, by the utterances of prominent members 
of the Institute. Did not Professor Smith, at a 
general meeting of the R.I.B.A. on March 31, 
1890, expressly urge members of the Institute not 
to support the Registration Bill, on the ground 
that if they waited patiently, the time would‘come, 
and come soon, when we [the Institute] shall have 
a very large body of men who have passed the 
examination, and standing well with the public; 
that we [the Institute] can then hope to pass with 
Cclat a measure which will be passed with con¬ 
siderable difficulty now ’; that is to say, pass a 
registration scheme which shall only register as 
architects those who have passed the Institute 
examinations. What was to become of men 
who did not choose to enter for the Institute 
examination Professor Smith did not say, and the 
Institute did not care, for it passed his amend¬ 
ment as a substantive resolution by 138 to 3. Mr. 
Cates, vice-president of council, in a leader in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal for Nov. 10, 1887, wrote, ‘the 
absence of the affixes [F.R.I.B.A. and A.R.I.B.A.] 
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should, in the near future, warrant close enquiry 
as to incompetence or unworthiness on the part 
of architects who are not entitled to them,’ — in 
short, ‘ the only satisfactory solution of the regis¬ 
tration question [is] by every one who is really an 
architect becoming by examination a Fellow or an 
Associate of the R.I.B.A.’ This is the language of 
direct menace, and the * real architect,’ after whom 
Mr. Cates yearns, is not slow to respond to the 
threat, for he gets into the Institute and announces 
himself in the following advertisement (quoted 

by The Builder , Jan. 16, 1892) : ‘ Mr.- 

(Associate Royal Institute British Architects) 
Architect, Surveyor, and Sanitary Engineer (here 
follows the address). In matters of Quantity 
Surveying, Arbitration, Settlement of Building 
Disputes, Compensations, Valuations, the General 
Sale or Transfer of Properties; also Drainage, 

Ventilation, &c., Mr.-can be consulted daily 

by appointment V 

The almost world-wide scope of the Institute 
examination was thus stated by Mr. Cates, in a 
paper to the Architectural Association, read on 

In a subsequent issue of stance gives a sinister indica- 
The Builder it was stated that tion of the use to which the 
this particular A.R.I.B.A. Institute diploma will prob- 
had ceased to be a member ably be turned, 
of the Institute, but the in- 
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Jan. 17, 1890: ‘Thus it may be hoped that . . . 
the whole of the rising students throughout the 
United Kingdom, and hereafter in the Colonies 
and Dependencies of this Empire [may] be brought 
under the influence of these progressive “ examina¬ 
tions.” ’ 

In the face of these statements it can hardly be 
denied that it certainly was in contemplation by 
certain members of the Institute to endeavour to 
make this examination compulsory on all archi¬ 
tects, and thereby to make the Institute co¬ 
extensive with the entire body of architects in 
England; but for two reasons this policy has 
been quietly withdrawn for the present. The 
opposition shown to any registration scheme 
proved that the necessary bathos of profession¬ 
alism had not yet been reached, even by archi¬ 
tects, and on the other hand the memorialists 1 
showed that a not unimportant body of architects 
entirely disapproved of any scheme of compul¬ 
sory examination whatever. 

As was perhaps inevitable, in the case of a 
deliberate attack on a deliberate policy, the air 
has been darkened by the introduction of much 


1 ‘ The memorialists ’ in 
this paper is used shortly for 
those who are opposed to Ex¬ 
amination and Registration, 


and who signed the memo¬ 
rial which is reprinted in this 
volume at the end of the In¬ 
troduction, v. sup. p. xxxiv. 
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misrepresentation and quite irrelevant matter. 
The memorialists have been taunted with indiffer¬ 
ence to education, with arrogance in regard to 
surveyors, and with an unreasonable contempt for 
the practical requirements of architecture. On 
the contrary, our complaint against the Institute 
is that it neglects education, and cares only for 
examination, which it mistakes for it, and that a 
body which grants degrees but does not teach 
has no claim to be considered as an educating 
body. In regard to the surveyors, no architect 
would say a word against such a competent and 
useful body of men as the quantity surveyors ; we 
simply say they are out of place in an association 
of architects. But in regard to the land and 
property surveyor, and the multifarious work of 
dilapidations, valuations of properties, negotiations 
for sites, awards on light and air and arbitration 
cases, all we contend is, that without the slightest 
reflection on any such work, it has nothing, in our 
opinion, to do with architecture, and therefore 
that to assign to such work a position of some pro¬ 
minence in the training of an architect, is to mislead 
the student and the public, and to hinder the art 
of architecture by importing into its practice a 

quantity of work which properly belongs else¬ 
where. 

The last charge against the memorialists is 
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particularly disingenuous. The unlicensed abuse 
of the Thersites of the camp may well be left to 
its own impertinence. But responsible members 
of the Institute have dwelt with formidable em¬ 
phasis on the thesis that ‘ the public will have 
practical men,’ suggesting by implication that the 
artist, the man who can design a building, is un¬ 
practical, and that the public are to be carefully 
warned against him, and protected from his va¬ 
garies by the solid barrier of the Institute examin¬ 
ation. To further this view, Mr. White, of the 
Institute, appeals to what he calls ‘the robust 
manhood of the British Empire,’ and holds up to 
the reprobation of the ‘ robust manhood ’ a con¬ 
ception of an artist which exists only in Mr. 
White’s imagination. Who ‘ the robust manhood ’ 
is is left unexplained; neither is it clear why it 
should be appealed to ; all that is clear from Mr. 
White’s address at Sheffield is, that in his opinion 
business is business and art is art, and business is 
more likely to pay with the British public than art, 
which may be true, but is not a very dignified 
ideal for a body which professes to represent the 
architecture of a great nation. The Institute 
version makes a pretty weapon to fight with, but 
what are the facts ? Is it the fact that an Associate 
of the Institute fresh from his struggles with the 
Institute examination can safely be loosed on a 
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confiding public ? Even leaving out of account 
the question of design, can the magic A.R.I.B.A. 
be taken as a guarantee of comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of traps and drains, of mechanics and 
acoustics ? Can it be taken as evidence of any- 
thing but so much book-knowledge, crammed up 
for the occasion, and incontinently lost ? I have 
heard architects whose experience entitles them 
to speak, say distinctly that this examination 
does not qualify young men to be competent 
assistants, much less competent architects. It is 
not that the knowledge of these matters is useless, 
it is of course of very great importance; but 
knowledge acquired in this way is not knowledge ; 
the student does not learn how to do the thing, but 
to repeat an answer from a book as to how the 
thing ought to be done—a totally different affair 
from the knowledge won from the actual handling 
of material, the only knowledge in this respect 
which is of real use to an architect. The amount 
of time which the student has to devote to the 
acquisition of this book-knowledge leaves him no 
leisure for work on actual buildings, and renders 
impossible that arduous yet delightful apprentice¬ 
ship of sketching and measuring which, though 
very far from being all that is necessary for com¬ 
plete architectural training, undoubtedly did give 
to those who have gone through it some sense of 
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the scholarship of architecture, some insight into 
the qualities which give enduring vitality to work 
which has outlived the centuries. That this is the 
case is proved by a recent episode in the educa¬ 
tional efforts of the Architectural Association. A 
course of lectures and demonstration in sculpture 
had been very properly arranged for, and two of 
the ablest of our younger sculptors engaged as 
lecturers, yet at the very outset the scheme had 
to be abandoned, because the students were too 
busy with the syllabus of the Institute examina¬ 
tion to spare time for some insight into the rudi¬ 
ments of modelling and sculpture. 

What constitutes a ‘practical man’ is not clearly 
defined for us by the Institute, and the practice 
of some ‘ practical ’ men is so exceedingly un¬ 
practical, that it is difficult to form any clear idea 
of what the Institute speakers mean by their 
‘ practical man 1 11 .’ Putting together their statements 
and one’s own experience, perhaps they may be 
taken to mean a man who has mastered whatever 
facts of sanitation, construction, and professional 

1 What are we to think of beams, and of the many other 
chimney-stacks hung up with instances of carelessness that 

11 iron straps to a 9" x 9" one has seen oneself in the 
flitch beam with a 28 foot work of architects who are 
bearing, or of heavy hot-water nothing if not ‘ practical 
pipes attached to wooden men ’ ? 
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practice are contained in the handbooks of the 
subject, and has what the doctors call a ‘ good 
bedside manner.’ The public are recommended 
to such an one, even though he may be sublimely 
ignorant of design, as the man most likely to serve 
their interests. Now, as another writer says 1 , the 
public can take very good care of itself, and in 
point of fact the public sometimes has the folly to 
prefer men who can design architecture. But 
apart from this, one need not hesitate to say that 
this cant about the ‘ practical man ’ is simply 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public; it is an 
attempt to make them believe that if a man 
can design he is, ipso facto , stamped as an un¬ 
practical person, whereas it is almost a common¬ 
place to say that no design is worth anything 
which is not based on a knowledge of the materials 
with which it deals, and on what that knowledge 
implies, sound planning and sound construction. 
Therefore a man who claims that, though he 
may not be much of a designer, he is at least 
practical, is condemned out of his own mouth. If 
good design necessarily implies the best use of 
materials for a given purpose, bad design implies 
a bad use. The man who designs badly will not 
use his materials to the best advantage, and if 
this is so, he can hardly be said to be a practical 

1 See above, Essay I. p. 5 .—Ed. 
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man in any intelligible sense. As a fact, the 
knowledge of the ‘practical man,’ assuming his 
bona fides, is often worthless, because he only 
knows his materials in theory; or, to take another 
side of the case, is so encumbered with the cares 
of his multifarious practice, that he has not the 
time to overlook his own work. This particular 
piece of cant is the more treacherous in that it 
appeals to the commercial instinct of the British 
public. By drawing off its attention to those 
matters of definite fact which are within its range, 
it obscures those less obvious qualities which go 
to make up architecture. It renders it easy for 
the * practical man ’ to obtain recognition as an 
architect; it proposes an easy ideal to the student, 
which may largely increase the numbers of the 
Institute, but must inevitably kill the art of archi¬ 
tecture. 

In regard to the public, the Institute takes up 
two contradictory positions. On the one hand it 
professes that this examination is intended to 
show the bare minimum of knowledge necessary 
to enable a man to practise architecture, but on 
the other it holds out as an inducement to stu¬ 
dents that those who have passed this examin¬ 
ation will be able to come before the public as 
duly certificated architects, as ‘practical men’ 
stamped and declared to be such by the Institute. 

e 2 


* 
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If the examination diploma means a bare mini¬ 
mum, it is simply deceiving the public to represent 
that it means a complete architectural equipment 1 , 
and if the Institute deceives the public, what be¬ 
comes of its fatherly care for its fatuity ? What 
in fact becomes of its strenuous profession of zeal 
for the advancement of architecture ? 


In regard to architecture it would seem as if 
the Institute had been frightened. A new body, 
named the Society of Architects, has tried to take 
the wind out of its sails, and this has roused the 
Institute to desperate efforts to place itself in 
touch with what it supposes to be the tendency 
of the times. 

But there is another tendency at work in the 
arts, in a totally different direction, of which the 
Institute seems to be utterly unconscious. Its 
whole history and constitution incapacitate it for 


1 R.I.B.A. Journal, March 
5, 1888. Statement made by 
R.I.B.A. in opposition to 
the Registration Bill: ‘ The 
Royal Institute has been 
further enabled by that charter 
[the Supplemental Charter of 
1 ^87], to secure, by a system 
of qualifying examinations, a 
succession of men in whose 
knowledge and practical skill 
the public may rely. 7 This 


idea of * protecting the public 7 
was insisted upon in the In¬ 
stitute statement. Further on 
it is stated to be ‘ an essential 
object of your petitioners’ 
Institute ... to maintain a 
body of duly qualified prac¬ 
titioners of established cha¬ 
racter, in whom persons re¬ 
quiring professional aid in 
architecture may place reli¬ 
ance. 7 
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either appreciating this tendency or doing any¬ 
thing to further it, and indeed it would be a matter 
of regret if the Institute were to attempt to do 
anything of the sort. The old position of the 
Institute was safer. It had its fine library, its 
Royal Charter, its considerable financial resources. 
It had all that was necessary to make it a centre 
of scholarly discussion and research on questions 
of architecture, and an official headquarters of 
reference on points of professional procedure. As 
such, men who have since left the Institute were 
glad and honoured to belong to it. But it has 
stepped outside this useful and honourable posi¬ 
tion : in its solicitude for architects, it has aimed 
a dangerous and insidious blow at architecture 
itself. 


Reginald Blomfield. 
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ARCHITECTURAL STUDY AND THE 
EXAMINATION TEST 

The more we make the practice of architecture 
the practice of a fine art, the more we shall raise 
it to its legitimate position. On the other hand, 
the more we make it, if we may use the expres¬ 
sion, a sort of professional business, the more we 
lower it. 

And what should architecture be, if it should 
ever again take its fitting place, but the queen 
and mistress of the arts ? It is the most ideal, 
the most creative, the most imaginative, and the 
most comprehensive of them all. 

Like music, it expresses abstract ideas, such 
as power, simplicity, grandeur and beauty. For 
neither music nor architecture sets forth facts, they 
express ideas. Thus the simple cottage building 
may express simplicity, repose, content, or pictur¬ 
esqueness ; while the minster, or the mansion, 
may show mystery, strength, or a stately character. 

An architect should possess certain mental 
qualifications, of which a sense of the poetry of 
his art is perhaps the most important. 
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If this is so, it is difficult to think for a moment 
that architecture can be advanced by a student’s 
‘cramming’ to pass an examination. The most 
correct answers will give but little idea of the 
qualifications that an architect ought to have. 

Can you test a man as a poet by making him 
answer certain questions ? Can his imagination 
be thus shown? You may examine him as to the 
construction of a sonnet, or on the laws of the 
many metres of poetry; but will his knowledge of 
these make him a poet, or show a single poetical 
idea? 

Take the question of fine proportion, or the 
beauty of colour, and its harmonious treatment, 
as influencing the effect of a building. Is a 
knowledge of their use to be shown by answer¬ 
ing questions concerning them ? You may set 
examination papers on the due proportions of the 
materials of concrete, or on the probable durability 
of different stones, or on the dates and charac¬ 
teristics of the styles of architecture, or on the 
constructions of walls and roofs, and the answers 
will show but the elementary knowledge which 
can be acquired by a few days’, I had almost said 
by a few hours’ reading. 

In old days all the different arts had their 
‘schools,’ founded by masters, who were, more or 
less, artists; they had authority to teach, for most 
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of them had achieved great things. The learner 
was a disciple in the school of his master, and so 
knowledge and tradition grew and spread, for 
there was much unity of thought and of action 
in the artistic work of those past and better days. 

And it was not facts but principles that the 
master taught; principles, for instance, of refine¬ 
ment in design, or of beauty, or of power, for 
which higher expressions there was opportunity 
in each work. It was by seeing designs produced 
that the pupil learned. 

It cannot be, I think, but that every architect 
who is an artist, a creator in his art, on seriously 
thinking over the question, must see that an 
examination cannot be any true test of those 
higher qualities which make a man a good 
architect. 

An examination may, indeed, lead a student to 
inform himself, to a certain extent, beforehand, 
on facts which may, perhaps, be designated ‘ scien¬ 
tific’; but will the slight knowledge which may 
suffice to satisfy the examiner be of any avail, or 
a test of real value ? It may, indeed, in some 
degree, show him to be fitted to be a clerk of 
works ; one who will detect and can avoid sap in 
wood, who knows if the mortar has its due pro¬ 
portion of lime, and the like, as we have said; but 
how can it set him on the path that leads to the 
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higher summits of his art, or show that he is on 
that road ? 

The question now being discussed in this brief 
paper and its companions, all of which, I believe, 
claim a high place among the arts for archi¬ 
tecture, is certainly one of great importance. 

We live surrounded by buildings. We cannot 
get away from them for long, if we would. We 
must be subject to their influence, though but the 
few may be able to analyse the reasons for that 
influence. How depressing, to a mind of artistic 
aspirations, it is to live in a house without beauty 
or character. What a perpetual satisfaction to 
live in one of beauty, simple it may be, if only it 
shall have some little interest, or even be but free 
from the too evident ugliness of the average 
modern dwelling. Certainly the question is one 
of importance, and especially so at the present 
time. For notwithstanding the vulgarity of the 
buildings of the present day, and the mean 
character of houses people describe as ‘ mansions,’ 
the ‘ long unlovely ’ streets of our towns and, alas’, 
the disfigurement wrought by our ‘architecture’ 
in many a lovely country side; notwithstanding 
all this, there is a desire, somewhat widely spread, 
for a more intelligent, refined, and noble, though 
in many cases it must be simple, architecture 
amongst us. In church building, as well as in 
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domestic work, albeit with too many failings, 
there yet seems to be some striving after an 
advance towards a better state of things. There 
seems to be a little glimmer of a distant hope 
that a better day may dawn, and that we may 
gradually, though slowly, learn to know a little 
more of the dignity and high calling of our art. 

Yet how little really good architecture has been 
produced in modern days! how little poetry of 
design! what conceit about what has been done, 
what poverty of idea! Good design has been the 
work of the comparatively few, and those much 
cut off from, and unaided by, the tradition of 
better days. It has been the work of those 
feeling after, and longing for, better things. 

It would be no slight thing to learn not to 
disfigure the world with the hideous buildings of 
which too many have sprung up around us, and, 
alas, are still springing up; it is no slight thing 
to make the world a little more beautiful; to 
ennoble our churches and other public buildings 
with dignified architecture. Nor is it a slight 
thing to render life sweeter and pleasanter, and 
more restful, by the refined interest of a beautiful 
dwelling-house, whether stately or simple, in the 
streets of our towns; or by building in harmony 
with the beauty of nature in our country land¬ 
scapes. 
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Let us educate our architectural pupils, in the 
strictest sense of the word, educing alike their 
constructive and their poetical faculties; set 
them to learn the ways of nature and how she 
builds and paints. Let them follow the teaching 
of their ‘ masters ’ and improve on their work, so 
heavily laden, as it has been, with the evil of an 
evil time, and a day may come when men will 
arise who, matured in better ways, and with 
unspoilt imaginations, will do better work than 
modern times have seen. 

Much it is needed, much it is to be desired. 
Meanwhile let us free ourselves from all conceit 
of the architectural work of the day. It is but 
poor at its richest, and feeble at its strongest. 

This is not an age of art, certainly not of 
architectural art. 

What we have to insist upon is that our archi¬ 
tects must be cultivated artists, with knowledge 
and feeling for all that is desirable and delightful 
in the practice of their art, and with a keen and 
discerning interest in all the other arts which are 
so intimately connected with our great art of 
architecture, which should, indeed, be the guide 
and leader of them all. 

An architectural student has much to learn; 
for architecture, and its connected arts, offer a 
arge field of study. I suppose a pupil learns 
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more from the constant observation of all he sees 
going forward in an office than from the oral 
information he may gather on this or on that 
point from time to time. For art is to be taught 
through the eye. 

He will learn not only from the master, but 
from the meritorious efforts, or it may be from 
the failures, of his fellow-students. And he will 
learn, more than all, from the powerful examples 
of work achieved in the great artistic periods of 
the past; not by copying, indeed, but by en¬ 
deavouring to catch something of the frankness, 
of the power, of the beauty, and of the refined 
richness of old work. 

The advantages afforded to architectural stu¬ 
dents at the present time are considerable. With 
our ease and cheapness of travelling, as compared 
with that of former days, we have great opportu¬ 
nities in the facility for seeing and studying the 
works of the past. 

Then, again, our museums are rich in delightful 
specimens of architectural art; and we have our 
photographs of great buildings. Certainly our 
students have much opportunity of seeing and 
learning to understand the teaching of more artistic 
days. 

Holidays spent in looking at old buildings and 
drawing them, and hours spent in the South 
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Kensington Museum, will do more in teaching 
our art than reading many books in preparation 
for an examination. ‘ Facta non Verba' ex¬ 
presses an important truth in the teaching of art 
as in other matters. 

Again, is drawing to be a test of a man’s being 
fitted for the responsible post that an architect 
has to fill ? Drawing is but a means to an end. 
It is, perhaps, hardly too much to say that great 
facility of architectural drawing has a certain 
danger. An architect may rest content with his de¬ 
sign, for it is well drawn, while it may need much 
erasure, and much improvement. Except in the 
finer detail of modelled or sculptured work, and 
the like, drawings are only of use as statements 
of a proposed composition, and show but the 
general idea of a design. Drawings do not, and 
cannot, show that entire knowledge and grasp of 
the whole effect of a building that the true architect 
should have, and without which his work will be 
uncertain at best. 

Another point touching the inaptitude of ex¬ 
aminations for testing capability of designing, is 
t at the judicious and proper use of detail, such 
as those of mouldings, carved work, and the like, 
can hardly thus be made the subjects of investi¬ 
gation. And yet there is nothing so important as 
the wise and skilful use of detail to give unity and 
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breadth of effect, and to enhance the apparent 
scale of a building. Every good architect knows 
the vast importance of this matter of detail, and 
how a design that is, perhaps, good in general idea, 
may be entirely marred by bad and incongruous 
detail. Yet the complete and harmonious details 
can hardly be shown, if indeed at all, by drawings 
made during the time of an examination. 

An examination may, indeed, enter on the 
question of the amount of information that a 
student possesses as to the works of the past, 
and may show some amount of his antiquarian 
knowledge. Such knowledge is, no doubt, of great 
use, and not for a moment would one lessen the 
importance of it; but can an examination show 
that the student has entered into the very life 
and spirit of those works ? Such information can¬ 
not be a test of the artistic requirements of a 
thorough and skilful architectural designer. 

A design may, I suppose, be asked for by the 
examiner—I know but little of the usual course— 
but here, again, it will show but one kind of 
example, whereas an architect has to be able to 
design for all legitimate occasions, and for many, 
ever-varying, requirements. 

There is one branch of this part of the subject 
which it is a little difficult to touch upon. I mean 
the difference of opinion there is likely to be be- 

F 
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tween an examiner and an examinee when designs 
are asked for. A well-educated and advanced stu¬ 
dent may have distinct views of his own, and they 
may be very different from those of the examiner. 
It is more than likely that awkwardness would 
arise on this score, or at any rate unreality. It 
is an example of what I have said—namely, that 
while science is a fit subject for an examination, 
art is not. 

But enough has been said, I hope, to show 
that an examination, more or less slight, as it 
must be, can be no true test of our art. If it is 
now ruled to be so, there will be the risk, nay 
the certainty, as we think, of architecture sinking 
to a lower depth than it has reached in recent 
times. 

No doubt it may be said that music is thought 
to be a fit subject for examination before the 
conferring of a musical degree. But music, with 
its complicated and rigid rules of harmony and 
of time, of counterpoint and of thoroughbass, 
is far more capable of being treated as an 
exact science than architecture can be. Music 
is a kind of language, and its grammar is a fair 
subject for an examination. The candidate for 
a musical degree brings into court, before his 
judges, his final and actually completed work, 
on which they can well pronounce judgment. 
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But a candidate for an architectural diploma can¬ 
not produce his real work—the building, or actual 
thing, designed—but only drawings showing it 
very imperfectly, and conveying no adequate con¬ 
ception of its merit or demerit. Indeed the two 
cases are very different. 

We are in these days heavily weighted by 
constant dwelling in the presence of ugly sur¬ 
roundings. Our houses and our furniture, for the 
most part, have no artistic interest—our very 
dress, without beauty of form or of colour, is de¬ 
pressing, and has made figure portraiture in sculp¬ 
ture almost impossible. One can hardly imagine 
the influence that there was for good in art, w'hen 
all things were, in their way, delightful; and yet 
in the great periods of art they were so. We 
live for the most part under a very blight of 
ugliness. 

To attempt an impossible unity of action in art 
matters, such as there was in old days, is useless. 
No doubt we suffer from the want of such unity. 

When the world was full of beautiful things, 
and the ugly was unknown, art teaching by ex¬ 
ample was easy and fruitful. Certainly, good 
work done will speak more forcibly, and better 
to the point, than many words. The old method 
of education was to apprentice the pupil to -work 
at his art until he had learnt something of its 

f 2 
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‘ mystery ’ and could give proof of his knowledge 
of and skill in it. To answer a few dozen ques¬ 
tions would not have been considered as any test 
of knowledge of design in any of the arts. Nor 
can it be so considered now. 

It is indeed much that an architect has to learn. 
I should suppose that a conscientious student, who 
may have passed his examinations in triumph, 
may yet be deeply conscious how imperfect is his 
knowledge, or his fitness, to be a capable architect. 
Both he and his art may, presently, be severely 
humbled by grievous shortcomings. 

There is a striking expression of Coleridge's 
about fine architecture. Speaking of a great 
Gothic steeple he says, * It seemed to be sent up 
to Heaven like an unperplexed question.’ This 
is a fine and true description of architecture in 
one of its highest forms ;—the absence of all 
hesitation and uncertainty of design, the effect 
of entire unity of idea and of a single great har¬ 
monious conception, is finely and poetically ex¬ 
pressed. But these are qualities which, in their 
degree, are necessary to an architect for every 
work, be it great or small, and it is superfluous 
to point out the futility of any attempt to test 
them by an examination. 

These so-called test examinations are a modern 
danger in many lines of life, and the world is 
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already beginning to understand that this is so. 
Let us not bring the danger into the region of 
the practical art of architecture, but teach its 
principles and practice in the better manner of old 
days. It is only in such a way, we think, that our 
beloved art of architecture may be raised to the 
level on which we would leave it for future, and 
we may hope, for more artistic times. 

To conclude : what we are protesting against is 
the attempt to make the profession of architec¬ 
ture a close and certified calling, on the strength 
of examinations that can be no true test of artistic 
capability. What we claim for it is the high 
freedom of an art that shall stand as a queen un¬ 
fettered, save by the laws of truth, of fitness, and 
of nature, while she looks back, regretfully, to the 
better methods of former days when the world 
was ennobled by stately and beautiful architecture, 
and when all the arts worked in happy unity 
together. 


G. F. Bodley. 
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THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC 

No pretext that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects can advance in favour of their system 
of a qualifying examination for architects is so 
plausible and at the same time so misleading as 
that such examinations are a protection to the 
public against incompetent architects. In other 
words, it assures us that the young gentlemen 
who are privileged to write A.R.I.B.A. after their 
names are ipso facto able to discharge, all and 
several, the varied and difficult duties which fall 
to the lot of a modern Architect in the true sense 
of the word. Let us consider for a moment what 
these duties are, and what knowledge is required 
by such an one. 

About the year b.c. 25, Vitruvius, writing of 
architecture and architects, says of the former 
that * Practice and theory are its parents. Prac¬ 
tice is the frequent and continual contemplation 
of the mode of executing any given work, or of 
the mere operation of the hands for the conver- 
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sion of the material in the best and readiest way. 
1 heory is the result of that reasoning which de¬ 
monstrates and explains that the material wrought 
has been so converted as to answer the end pro¬ 
posed. Therefore the mere practical architect is 
not able to assign sufficient reasons for the forms 
he adopts, and the theoretical architect also fails, 
grasping the shadow instead of the substance. 
He who is theoretical as well as practical is there¬ 
fore doubly armed ; able not only to prove the 
propriety of his design, but equally so to carry it 
into execution. An architect should be apt and 
ingenious in the acquisition of knowledge ; de¬ 
ficient in either of these qualities he cannot be 
a perfect master. He should be a good writer, a 
skilful draughtsman, versed in geometry and optics, 
expert at figures, acquainted with history, informed 
on the principles of natural and moral philosophy, 
somewhat of a musician, not ignorant of the 
sciences both of law and physics, nor of the mo¬ 
tions, laws, and relations to each other of the 
heavenly bodies. By means of the first-named 
acquirement he is to commit to writing his ob¬ 
servations and experience in order to assist his 
memory. Drawing is employed in representing 
his designs. 

‘Theory is common to and may be known by 
all, but the result of practice occurs to the artist 
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in his own art only. Practice alone can lead to 
excellence in any one art: that architect therefore 
is sufficiently educated whose general knowledge 
enables him to give his opinion on any branch 
when required to do so.’ 

It is manifest that since the days of Vitruvius 
both the knowledge required and the functions to 
be discharged by an architect have enormously 
increased in volume and complexity. To realise 
this, one has only to glance, among other things, 
at the many styles which have arisen and had 
their vogue since Vitruvius’ day, with all of which 
some acquaintance is supposed to be necessary: 
or at the development of modern methods of con¬ 
struction, sanitation, and what not. 

Turning to the Examination Paper of the In¬ 
stitute, what do we find is demanded as enough 
to make a competent architect ? 

Beginning with questions purely archaeological 
and historical, the student is taken to simple papers 
on sanitary science, strength and properties of 
materials, design and construction (almost ele¬ 
mentary), with just a soup<;on of specifications and 
professional practice; such an examination in fact 
as any youth of average ability ought to be able to 
pass with very little more preparation than a dili¬ 
gent study of text-books. Imagine such a youth 
to have passed this examination, knowing little or 
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nothing beyond the ground which the examina¬ 
tion covers, and to have duly received his label 
of letters. Give him a commission to design and 
carry out some simple building, and it is ‘ all 
Lombard Street to a China orange ’ that he will 
be quite unable to apply his ill-digested theo¬ 
retical cramming to designing anything which 
could be called architecture, while in the carrying 
out he would be at the mercy of everyone on the 
works, from the contractor to the hodman. How 
such an ‘ architect ’ is to protect ‘ the public,’ as 
represented by his employer, in any way whatever, 
it is indeed difficult to see. No, what is really 
required to make such theoretical knowledge of 
value, is the opportunity of seeing it applied in 
actual practice—or in other words, the gaining 
oi practical experience. The duration of this part 
of his education must of course depend on the 
student’s opportunities and abilities. But it is of 
vital necessity. To put it shortly, a young man 
having acquired the knowledge implied by the 
passing of an examination such as we have been 
considering may perhaps be said to have laid the 
foundation of his training, but the superstructure 

must be built up by practical experience under 
others. 

Before going further, it may be desirable to 
ask to what extent and from what the public re- 
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quire the protection we are told they so urgently 
stand in need of. 

In former days, when architects, painters, and 
the like were few in number, and the public which 
employed them was so much smaller than it now 
is, it was quite possible for the latter to know 
all about these men and their abilities and quali¬ 
fications. In our own day, when the number of 
artists and professional men has increased to an 
extent, almost, if not quite, out of proportion to 
the enormous increase of population, it is quite 
obvious that ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
them cannot be known to the public at large. 
It is also worth noting that on no subject of a 
like nature are people in general so wholly un¬ 
informed as on architecture. The better educated 
members of society usually know something about 
painting and sculpture, and can often talk on 
these subjects and criticise them intelligently. 
About the sister art of architecture they are 
hopelessly ignorant, and beyond * knowing what 
they like,’ as it is felicitously phrased, they know 
nothing. They feel that they require protection 
from themselves as much as anything, and turn 
therefore to someone, who, by having certain 
letters after his name, must, they fondly imagine, 
be able to guide them in the right way to secure 
both artistic and constructive excellence. 
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Now it is admitted on all sides that artistic 
qualifications cannot be brought to the test of 
examination, and as ‘letters’ therefore are no 
guarantee that a man can design, how is pro¬ 
tection afforded to the public against bad design 
or planning ? 

As to construction and sanitation the public are 
protected and hedged about with many careful 
enactments, such as Building Acts and Local Bye 
Laws, with all the paraphernalia of boards and 
surveyors to see them enforced. 

These, if capable perhaps of improvement, are 
at all events sufficient to prevent our houses from 
tumbling down and our drains from being ar¬ 
ranged as death traps. But if the public imagine 
that by employing a gentleman with certain letters 
after his name they make sure of getting the 
services of a properly qualified architect, they are 
woefully deceived. They do not know that it 

“ T'l P ° SSlble f ° r a man t0 be ab,e *> write 
.K.I.B.A. after his name, who is no more than 

an estate-agent and collector of rents, with less 
power of producing anything deserving the name 
of architecture than his own office-boy. I n the 
professions of engineering and medicine, diplomas 
as represented by letters are to a certain extent 
a gauge of standing and capacity, and no such 
1 ference between profession and practice as just 
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mentioned is possible. No doubt this fact has 
to a great extent beguiled the public into the 
belief that a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must of necessity be an archi¬ 
tect in every meaning of the word. Such, un¬ 
fortunately, is not the case. The public are not 
to blame for their belief. It is only natural that 
they should believe these distinctions and diplomas 
to have some real weight and value, and it is but 
right that they should be undeceived and the 
hollowness of the sham exposed. Courts of Law 
have also helped to bolster up the fiction by 
giving greater weight to the evidence of archi¬ 
tects holding diplomas. This can be accounted 
for by bearing in mind that the questions dis¬ 
cussed in court are seldom if ever purely archi¬ 
tectural ones, but relate to matters almost entirely 
within the province of the professional surveyor, 
such, for instance, as * party structures,’ * ancient 
lights,’ points of custom, practice, and the like. 
To become proficient in such matters, length of 
experience and common sense are of course re¬ 
quired, but no distinctly architectural qualities. 
Again, the percentage of the public who employ 
architects is infinitesimally small as compared 
with those who trust to getting what they want 
from the speculative builder. It is against these 
last that fuller protection is needed. This, as we 
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have said, is to a certain extent afforded by Build¬ 
ing Acts, &c., through which, however, the crafty 
and unscrupulous jerry-builder not unfrequently 
manages to drive his crazy ‘ coach-and-four.’ It 
must be readily admitted that the vast majority 
of those who call themselves architects, and prac¬ 
tice as such, can, and do, build soundly and drain 
properly , for these are things which anyone who 
has a mind to it can be taught to do. You can 
teach a man to write grammatically and to spell 
correctly, but you cannot make a poet of him or 
teach him to think thoughts which the words and 
the grammar enable him to express, and which 
should be worthy of such expression. No more 
can you teach a man to produce architecture by 
examining him in archaeology, building construc¬ 
tion, or drainage. The first duty of an architect 
is to produce architecture. All his knowledge of 
what has been done in the past, all his scientific 
attainments, must pass through the crucible of his 
own mind and imagination to come out as the 
precious metal of his architecture, bearing the 
impress of his individuality. Until the public 
realise that architecture is above all an art, and 
until they strive to learn what is true and what is 
false in this art, they can never be protected against 
the leprosy of bad design, which after all is the 
disease from which in the present day they stand 
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most in need of protection. Against bad construc¬ 
tion they have already taken protective measures 
of their own, which if not enough for the purpose 
can easily be made so. 

Mervyn Macartney. 
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ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 

There will be no real life and natural de¬ 
velopment in architecture till the architect is 
brought more into contact with his work, seeing it 
develop day by day, meeting and overcoming 
difficulties as they arise, until in fact he ceases 
to be the ‘ professional ’ architect, who, like a 
small Jove, from the Olympus of his office, ful¬ 
minates through the penny post in order that he 
may terrify a long-suffering and generally under¬ 
paid builder into submission to his autocratic will. 

This change of position will doubtless be slow, 
but there are not wanting signs of awakening, of 
impatience and movement, of a desire to be free 
from the ‘ professional ’ thraldom, a movement 
which is guided by truth and reason, and there¬ 
fore cannot be stopped. In the fulness of time, 
when architecture is felt to be not a luxury but 
a necessity, architects will be found ready to take 
their proper place, able to give a voice to the 
aspirations of the people, to be of them and work 
with them, naturally and without effort giving life 
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and beauty to an art which will be national in¬ 
stead of individual. 

It is in this spontaneous way that architecture 
has always been produced in other times; artists 
of all kinds Avorking in close association and in 
perfect freedom : it has been reserved for our 
own age to conceive the idea of manufacturing 
the architect and creating by Act of Parliament 
an isolated professional class to whom alone the 
title of architect is to be permitted. 

The process of manufacture is similar to many 
other mechanical operations. T. he raw material 
goes in at one end of the machine, and the 
finished product comes out at the other. The 
machinery is a pass examination, the raw material 
is the student, and the finished product is the 
professional architect of the nineteenth century; 
but as the machinery deals only indirectly with 
those things that make an architect, the complete 
realisation of this idea must inevitably stamp out 
the little life that is still left in architecture. It 
may be imagined what will be the effect on the 
student of concentrating the mind mainly on sub¬ 
jects which never have been, and never can be 
architecture. Imagination, feeling, sense of pro¬ 
portion qualities that must be in architecture,— 
where are they in the examination ? These are 
subtle essences with which the machine cannot 
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deal, and so it turns out of the mould fashioned 
by the inventors, images of clay without the 
breath of life. 

It is true that we have been told that the 
architect must be artist, constructor and man of 
affairs 1 , but broadly speaking it is a combination 
of the constructor and business man, the so-called 
‘ practical architect ’ who is set up as the standard 
of modern architectural excellence, and this is 
really the only possible product of the manu¬ 
factory. The artist is apparently thrown in to 
make the balance complete and to save appear¬ 
ances. That he is a mere makeweight and not 
to be considered as having any real place in the 
modern ‘ practice ’ of architecture may be not un¬ 
justly inferred from the contemptuous manner in 
which he is referred to in the organs of the pro¬ 
fession,’ which bestow much imagination that 
might be better employed in another direction, in 
conceiving and holding up to ridicule an absurd 
creature labelled ‘art architect.’ 

The idea that art is picture-making has become 
so firmly fixed in the minds of some, that the 
moment the word ‘ art ’ is used in connection with 
architecture, there rises before their eyes the 
vision of a draughtsman. 

1 Opening Address of the tute of British Architects, 
President of the Royal Insti- Nov. 2, 1891. 
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The ‘art architect’ is described as an effemi¬ 
nate kind of person, who is pleased to give to an 
admiring world ‘artistic’ pictures of unbuildable 
structures. Far beneath the notice of this lofty 
being is the prose of construction, and he lives 
and dies in a highly concentrated atmosphere of 
art, leaving behind him as his monument a port¬ 
folio of beautiful drawings and the ruins of the 
buildings an unprotected public had the misfor¬ 
tune to give into his hands. 

Now the art of architecture has of course no 
real connection with the art of drawing. The 
architect thinks of his buildings as walls, windows, 
roofs, not as pencil lines on paper. The structure 
takes shape in his mind. He is a creator gradu¬ 
ally producing order out of a chaos of materials, 
and bringing everything into its proper place. 
Drawings are merely the diagrams through which 
he conveys his thoughts to others, and by means 
of which his mental vision takes a solid form. 
An architect can build with but few drawings, and 
these need only be of an elementary character, 
diagrams pure and simple. It is not so important 
to know how to draw as wkat to draw. Under 
the altered conditions of the present day the 
architect has to impress his ideas on the minds of 
a more mechanical race of interpreters, and there¬ 
fore more drawings become necessary; and by a 
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natural mental impulse, when he seeks to convey 
a beautiful idea he cannot refrain from doing so 
in a beautiful manner. Indeed it is not incon¬ 
ceivable that the character of the drawing itself 
may sometimes lead to a more sympathetic inter¬ 
pretation of the idea contained in it; but beyond 
this, mere power of draughtsmanship is nothing to 
an architect. 

The ‘ practical ’ architect is presented to us as 
the exact antithesis of the ‘art’ architect. The 
one so boneless, the other so robust and virile!— 
a man who will undertake to give you solid, 
honest, watertight, and conveniently arranged 
buildings; to see as far as his knowledge can 
possibly go that you have the materials and 
workmanship for which you pay, and that the 
structure is properly lighted and drained. But 
here his performance ends, and although no 
building can be ranked in the highest class as 
architecture unless it fully realises the ends for 
which it was designed, practical knowledge and 
its application are not enough. A true architect 
will do all this and much more besides. 

Practical knowledge is only the alphabet of 
architecture. A good literary style does not 
depend on the correct spelling or mere gram¬ 
mar of words, but on the choice and arrange¬ 
ment of them; and so it is ■with architecture. 
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The building which is the outcome of practical 
knowledge alone is simply like a collection of 
words in correct spelling and grammar without 
meaning or expression. 

Architecture constructs with more or less beauty, 
and conveys a definite meaning according to the 
gifts of the architect. It is impossible to think 
of architecture without construction: it is the 
very essence of the art. Art is not something 
which may be added to a piece of practical build¬ 
ing if funds allow, but it is either present or 
absent from the beginning. 

‘ Construction ’ is a word often misapplied. 
Purely scientific construction—that is, the applica¬ 
tion of mathematics to calculate and use only the 
minimum of material—is not true architectural 
construction, and the nearer it approaches to the 
irreducible minimum, the farther it is from archi¬ 
tecture. This is a commonplace of architectural 
criticism: but if the utterances of certain mem¬ 
bers of the ‘ profession ’ are rightly understood, 
construction means iron prop and beam construc¬ 
tion. It is questionable if this can ever be con¬ 
sidered architectural construction at all. In a few 
very rare cases the strength and conditions of this 
kind of construction have been skilfully expressed, 
and the result may perhaps be considered archi¬ 
tectural, but in the hands of the ‘ practical ’ man 
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stancheons and columns are not expressed archi¬ 
tecturally at all; the construction is expressionless, 
and gives no reason for its employment. If the 
architect finds himself bound by the exigencies 
of modern requirements to use iron, he must use 
it with a full knowledge of its strength and 
capabilities, in exactly the same way as he would 
use other materials, expressing its nature in its 
outward form. 

If he who is a ‘practical’ man and nothing 
more has no claim to be considered an architect 
at all, what claim has he who is the business 
man par excellence , the * surveyor architect ’ or 
‘ architect and surveyor,’ who forms the class of 
which about half the ‘ profession ’ consists 1 ? 

The ‘ architect and surveyor ’ has been created 
by a combination of circumstances. 

First, perhaps a natural leaning in the direction 
of surveying ; next, possibly the desire for a more 
lucrative calling combined with the wish to rank 
with ‘ professional men ’ ; but undoubtedly the 
most powerful factor of all is a want of courage 
in admitting one’s own limitations. A public 

1 Out of about 1100 per- 55 ° describe themselves as 
sons in the London Direc- ‘surveyors,’ of whom about 
tory, under the heading‘Archi- 230 are members of the In¬ 
fects,’ of whom about 480 stitute.—E d. 
belong to the Institute, about 
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more or less ignorant of architecture has gradually 
come to demand of an architect qualifications 
entirely foreign to his calling, and these demands 
have been conceded one by one, until by the 
process of evolution the foreign elements have 
become the natural ones, and a new species is 
formed—the ‘ architect and surveyor.’ 

The proper performance of the many duties 
that the ‘ architect and surveyor ’ undertakes, de¬ 
mands undoubtedly power of organisation and 
much administrative ability. The ‘ architect and 
surveyor will advise on light and air cases, ease¬ 
ments, party walls, perpetual and interim injunc¬ 
tions; will take out quantities, measure extras 
and omissions ; in fact do almost anything except 
architecture. 

It is clear that with these manifold duties upon 
his shoulders he can devote but little time to the 
art of building, and it is here that organisation 
comes in : given a sufficient staff, drawings can 
be turned out in endless succession for every 
kind of building that the heart of man can desire. 
In the most highly organised businesses of this 
class the ‘ principal will not devote much time 
to the ‘ architectural department.’ On him de¬ 
volves the task of ‘ keeping the business together,’ 
winding up the machine, seeing clients, and dic- 
tating letters, varied by attendances at Law Courts, 
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either as an ‘ expert ’ witness, or in the more dig¬ 
nified position of a learned Arbitrator, while the 
preparation of the designs is left to his assistants. 
It is impossible to doubt that this kind of com¬ 
bination exists. A glance at the advertisement 
columns of the building papers reveals the fact 
that there are men ready to undertake the duties 
of the ‘ architectural department ’ upon exceedingly 
moderate terms, ‘ with care and despatch and in a 
first class manner.’ These duties are understood 
to comprise ‘designs for all classes of work in 
various styles, perspectives in ink or colour, with 
artistic finish and the complete preparation of 
competition designs. The demand creates the 
supply. 

Lawyers are largely responsible for this. For 
legal purposes an architect is a surveyor; he is 
dragged into cases to give evidence as an expert 
on points having no connexion whatever with 
architecture. To the legal mind he may be sup¬ 
posed to have something to do with the art of 
building, but this is apparently considered some¬ 
thing outside his ordinary calling, like his religion 
or his politics. It is the surveyor’s knowledge 
alone that is required. 

Those then whose inclinations lead them in 
this direction should accept the position, declare 
themselves surveyors, and drop the title of archi- 
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tect. A surveyor’s calling (using the word in its 
generally accepted modern sense) is well defined 
and understood amongst architects, although to 
the public generally architect and surveyor are 
looked upon as interchangeable terms. This may 
have been the case in former times, but the 
changed conditions of modern life, the develop¬ 
ment of the leasehold and mortgage system, and 
also the system of tenders and contracts, have 
called a separate class into existence, and the 
surveyor and the architect have each their dis¬ 
tinct path. 

A surveyor may be a land surveyor, a deve¬ 
loper of building estates, an arbitrator or expert 
on matters of building law, or a quantity surveyor, 
and in the pursuit of his calling in all these 
branches he may be brought more or less into 
contact with building and with architects, but 

e callings are absolutely distinct, and although 
the architect of to-day, working as he must under 
these changed conditions, is frequently bound to 
have his building parcelled into ‘ quantities,’ it is 
no more part of his duties to undertake surveyor’s 
work than it is part of a surveyor’s duties to un¬ 
dertake the legal work of conveying the land on 
which the building is to stand. 

And yet the ‘ architect and surveyor ’ flourishes 
in our midst. The secret of his claims to the 
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title of surveyor are in his own keeping, but in 
many cases the possession of a drawing board 
and a box of French curves is considered a suffi¬ 
cient claim to the title of architect. 

The combination is impossible. Architects and 
surveyors require each a different order of mind; 
both callings are useful and honourable, but a 
man can only hope to succeed in either according 
to the talents he possesses. To each calling 
must be devoted all the thought, all the care, and 
all the ability which each demands. 

‘ No man can serve two masters. 


Ernest Newton. 
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THE GHOSTS OF THE PROFESSION 

‘I'll make a ghost of him that lets me.’— Hamlet. 

We hear architects talk about the Public and 
the Profession, as if some great gulf lay between 
the two. The idea is that the Public is thereby 
gratified, for though indifferent to architecture, it 
likes to get what may be called such from a 
distinct Profession. The general indifference 
of the Public certainly cannot be denied. The 
Press, with its whole columns on the fashionable 
arts, scarcely spares a line or two to the archi¬ 
tectural. When some function is connected with 
building, as when Royalty opens some big public 
or charitable institution—occasions when amid 
general gratulations the builder and clerk of 
works get merited approbation, when the con¬ 
tractor for the banquet is lauded, and the silver 
trowel becomes a fine advertisement for the firm 
which supplied it—on such occasions it is usual 
for the reporters to ignore both the architecture 
and the architect. His name and doings have no 
interest, and his architecture may be dismissed 
in the stereotyped, if somewhat inaccurate, phrase 
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‘ The building is of handsome elevation — pure 
Queen Anne with early Gothic features.’ 

And yet when, on rare occasions, the Public 
is roused out of its indifference, it does not seem 
to be quite content after all. When once a 
year or so the writer of leading articles is moved 
to look at our buildings, it is quite common for 
him to wonder what our architects are about in 
this great nineteenth century that they actually 
build worse than they of the darker ages. It is 
just the same when the reviewer— Contemporary, 
Quarterly, or what not—deals with the building 
art of the day, only to make easy exposition of 
its rottenness. If the Public is gratified with 
the professional view of architecture, it must dis¬ 
semble its love, for it does not concern itself to 
be complimentary. The point of view is not 
often found from which it can bless :—‘ Oh those 
architects ! ’ says Dr. J essopp in A ready. 

The acknowledged authorities on architectural 
history take the same view, and declare the special 
distinction of our building to be its essential bad¬ 
ness. After a career of unexampled success, 
during which he had the shaping of as much 
building as probably ever fell to a single life 
time, a significant dictum came from a most dis¬ 
tinguished and undoubtedly learned architect, when 
he declared that our architecture was most of it 
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a ‘ disgrace to our age V The unanimity of all this 
evidence is wonderful. We might surely nick¬ 
name this the period of The Decadence as regards 
architecture, just as pertinently as we call another 
that of The Renaissance. 

Is there cause here for gratification ? The 
public indifference perhaps may be from despair 
of what it sees. On the one hand the flourishing 
Profession, expert in charging fees, with aspirants 
thronging to its doors, claims the privilege of 
supplying architecture, and is eager to make that 
privilege a monopoly; and on the other there are 
the buildings which that profession gives, swal¬ 
lowed by the public but scarcely found palatable, 
condemned by the critics, and flouted by the pro¬ 
fession itself. 

The certainty with which natural unarchitected 
building has in all ages developed the character¬ 
istics of good art, suggests that there is in man¬ 
kind in the aggregate an instinctive capacity for 
good architecture. There can be no good reason 
why our nineteenth-century communities should 
have been exceptionally disendowed. After all, the 
Public has a latent capacity for architecture, while 
the Profession has evolved a patent incapacity. 

The origin of the architect takes us a long 
way back. Every man was of course his own 

1 Sir Gilbert Scott’s Mediaeval Architecture, vol. ii. p. 321. 
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architect at first, and indeed the art of architecture 
grew to the highest excellence under conditions 
which were essentially but little different from 
those of its primeval cradling. In the histories 
of all peoples we find progressive forms of archi¬ 
tecture, in which the expression of fitness, in¬ 
stinctively applied to building, shows itself as 
beauty. For such the ‘style’ was a necessity, 
since none other could be imagined, and it 
followed of almost equal necessity that the 
achievement was a work of art. It seems to have 
been as hard to build a bad building without 
architects, as it is now to build a good one with 
them. These times of innocence came to an end 
by the tasting of the tree of knowledge. Under 
the impulses of the Italian Renaissance the archi¬ 
tect conspicuously emerged, developing from the 
mediaeval master-workman in fellowship with all 
the handicrafts into the artist-student in touch 
with classical erudition. This was a delegation 
to a section of that which had hitherto been the 
concern of the community, and by the change 
art was made the subject of personal ambitions 
and ostentations and no longer part of the national 
life. Architecture was, however, still closely 
bound up with painting and sculpture; the 
architect was still regarded as having a capacity 
for art in the general; the heresy that a designer 
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of building could evade the responsibility of being 
an artist was not only not known but inconceiv¬ 
able. 

Our northern phlegm yielded slowly to the 
advances of the Renaissance. Side by side with 
the accredited architecture of our seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries we had a vernacular, 
less learned, but a natural development of such 
classical forms as were assimilated without arrest 
of growth, and so became instinctive and tradi¬ 
tional. This unarchitected building was the 
genuine art, and reacting on the artificialities 
of the architect gave them an endowment of 
traditional English taste, which rooted them in 
the national life. And this endured so long as 
the provinces could still develop a provincialism 
which was not a mere diluted edition of Metro¬ 
politan fashion. But when, by the prestige of 
the capital, the classicalisms of the later eighteenth 
century architects became enforced as stringent 
standards over the whole country, there was an 
end of traditional building art, and by the first 
quarter of this century it had ceased to attempt 
any serious effort. Meanwhile the learning of 
the architect had been becoming finer and more 
curious ; research and scholarship had taken the 
place of feeling and experience. That respon¬ 
sibility for the building art of the nation which 
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had become delegated to the architect at the 
Renaissance, became more than he could manage. 
He could not square himself with the popular 
notions of what an artist should be, and felt him¬ 
self out of place in an academy of the arts. So 
in 1834 there was founded for him the Institute 
of British Architects as a learned Society ’. 

The Institute has doubtless thought itself in 
accord with its age. The development of science 
being the special boast of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, architecture was to be placed on a scientific 
basis. It was a mere matter of shapes and 
colours, to which the scientific recipes of noting, 
cataloguing, weighing and comparing could be 
applied with ease and certainty. Ancient build¬ 
ings were studied, analytically measured and 
classified; and archaeology took the place of 
art. Under this regime what had been the 
Atelier, and then the School, was developed into 
the modern architect’s Office. The mediaeval 
master-w'orkman had looked on his craft as a 
mystery to be handed down to apprentices only 
who should prove themselves worthy to receive 
the sacred gift. The learned architect was a 
professor, who as such could indoctrinate a large 
number of pupils with a scholarship like his 

1 The Institute was founded in 1834, though it did not re¬ 
ceive its charter till 1837 .—Ed. 
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own; and they flocked to him to be taught a 
genuine knowledge, which it was his glory to 
impart. But our archaeologist, though he also 
possessed a formula that could be mastered, had 
much more a business to maintain. He per¬ 
ceived what valuable multipliers of the archaeo¬ 
logical genius of the principal a large staff of 
pupils and clerks could be. An architects office 
could be organised on the most approved com¬ 
mercial principles of distribution of labour, with 
drawing clerks and tracing clerks, with a perspec¬ 
tive clerk and a dilapidation clerk, a specification 
and correspondence ditto, and office boys to 
sharpen the pencils and stick on the stamps, 
and over all the head directing clerk with his 
sanctum and eyelet holes by which he could 
overlook the whole machine. 

But though the reputation for scholarship and 
then the clerks were indispensable for the success 
of this ‘ honourable practice of a noble pro¬ 
fession Y the archaeology itself was rather thrown 
away upon the public. Few were learned enough 
to appreciate it; but all could appreciate pro¬ 
fessional success, though scarcely knowing Gothic 
from Greek, and getting no satisfaction out of 
contours of mouldings and shapes of arches. 

1 Presidential address on the occasion of the R.I.B.A.’s 
Jubilee, 1884. 
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Though the personal predilections of the prin¬ 
cipal might be ever so publicly engaged on one 
or the other side of the great controversy of 
styles, yet Gothic came from the Classic office, 
and Classic from the Gothic. As the client 
piped, so did the architect dance. It was a 
cynical remark of one of our successful archi¬ 
tects, unmeant perhaps for the public ear, that 
* he changed his head clerk frequently for fear his 
style should get mannered.’ It were more politic 
to put it as another has, who yielded to none 
in his devotion to art, but could not forget 
that he was ‘ the servant of the public.’ For 
the prime art of a servant is that of popularity 
with his master, and artistic convictions are in¬ 
convenient and in the way, and must go to the 
w'all when one’s practice has to be considered. 

The arts of establishing and maintaining one¬ 
self before the public eye have been the same 
in all ages and in all professions, and the archi¬ 
tect when once become a mere business seeker 
goes the way of all the rest. It is no sinecure 
this bringing in of work sufficient to keep going 
an office, which is to be the lever and symbol of 
professional success. The maintenance of the 
trade connexion being essential must be person¬ 
ally attended to. What with keeping in touch 
with possible clients, cajoling those that exist, 
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doing the show work of surveyorships, and inter¬ 
viewing syndicates, little time can be left for even 
the directorate of that architectural ‘ designing,’ 
which is the ostensible groundwork of all this 
business. The difficulty is supposed to be solved 
sometimes by a partnership firm, in which A. 
draws clients to the office, and B. does the other 
drawing. Having occasion to ascertain which in 
such a firm was the actual author of a certain 
design, it was disconcerting to hear that Mr. X. 
never drew, and that Mr. Y. never designed. 
Yet there could be seen in the sanctum of both 
partners, to which clients were admitted, a draw¬ 
ing board and Tee-square,—survivals, like the 
buttons on the backs of our coats, telling 
of a use long since forgotten. 

For though shameless to his office, the archi¬ 
tect must still pay homage to his descent. The 
tradition of personal design—of the immediate 
association of the hand of the artist with the 
work that bears his name—has survived with 
the Public even its long experience of the 
professional architect. He is still expected 
to pose as if he did his work. There is 
a certain architect of some repute, who prides 
himself on the scrupulous care with which he 
keeps the designing of his work in his own 
hands. He brings a quite unintelligible muddle 
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of blots one morning to the office, and sets a 
clerk to work to draw out his idea. In a week 
or so he returns to praise the fidelity and ex¬ 
actness with which his design has been repro¬ 
duced. But the clerk has known better than 
to attempt such an impossibility. The scrawl 
was put straight into the waste-paper basket 
and the whole worked out de novo, in con¬ 
fidence that the principal would gladly accept 
anything that was shown him as his own. The 
public is not fastidious, but considers that what 
is done in an architect’s office is the same as if 
it was done by his own hands. So Pecksniffs 
go unabashed in these days *. 

The professional architect has often, indeed, 
this problem to face ; first he has to live ; secondly 
he is conscious of being supposed an artist; and 
thirdly, sad to say, he has lost, or perhaps never 
had, the power to show himself such. But the 
resources of civilisation are not exhausted; a 
‘ ghost can be retained at so much an hour, and 
the public need be none the wiser. The story 
goes that for a certain national competition ^400 
premium was offered to each candidate. One 

Drawings lately came be- ness on the score that his 
fore a Society accompanied ‘ Gothic clerk had the influ- 
by a note from the ‘ architect ’ enza.’ 
apologising for their meagre- 
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of these found himself in the dilemma above 
indicated. Though selected he was quite in¬ 
capable of even making a show, but a ‘ ghost ’ 
was readily found to do everything required 
for half the premium. The drawings were 
sent in, the competitor received his £ 400, and 
paid the £200, and everybody was satisfied, till 
the nominal author made the discovery that his 
‘ ghost ’ had a ‘ ghost ’ too, who had done it all 
for £ 100. 

The reputed works of some distinguished 
architects in the provinces have a remarkable 
versatility of touch, and an inequality of merit 
quite incredible, until the ghostly element is 
recognised. Those who know, can tell when 
and how the spirits have worked, designs and 
details all complete coming from the metropolis 
by parcel-post. In London the ‘ ghost-market 
is at our doors and well attended. The initiated 
are accustomed to refer to many designs of 
great merit under names which are not those 
associated with the buildings by the public. 
The order of architectural precedence, acknow¬ 
ledged in Conduit Street, and by the architectural 
papers, would have to be much modified if 
buildings themselves could be cross-examined 
as to their real authors. 

The peccadilloes of the minor celebrities are 
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scarce worth a passing reference. Architects 
who allow themselves to be dubbed surveyors 
in the Directory, may be supposed to admit 
that they have extraneous assistance for archi¬ 
tecture. There are surveyors of City Companies 
who design in this manner largely for their em¬ 
ployers, and numbers of the buildings of the last 
fifty years, many of them of importance enough 
to claim the fullest exercise of architectural skill, 
have had nothing at all from their reputed 
architects except a signature in the corner of 
the drawings. No student in the architectural 
schools, that gives proof of ability, is long with¬ 
out offers of surreptitious employment. But this 
hireling work is not likely to be of a man's best; 
the responsibility is too remote, and indeed the 
remuneration is not lavish. From the guineas of 
his fees the professional architect may devote the 
shillings for the purchase of designs, and as the 
purchaser of such cheap wares, is not likely to be 
very reverent of them. As often as not the 
designs are edited afresh in his surveyor’s office, 
shorn of fancies that seem exuberant to the 
surveying soul, to become but the ghost of a 
ghost by the time they are embodied in bricks 
and mortar. So, spite of the architectural ability 
which our schools bring to the front every year, 
it is but a sorry show that architecture makes. 
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whether the professional’s ‘ghosts’ be they of 
his own office, or ‘ ghosts at large. 

But this miracle of bad building is not the 
worst of it. The waste of human lives is a more 
serious matter than the misuse of building 
materials. Fired by the aspirations of a noble 
art, the student starts with earnest devotion, but 
he is taught, if not before his articles are out, 
with increasing insistence in the years that follow 7 , 
that the architectural art of this century is a sham, 
and its Profession means nothing more than 
profession ; that high eminence may be gained 
and maintained by the ignoble arts of the com¬ 
peting tradesman; even leave to practise must 
be got by emulating their dexterities. With 
his aspirations crushed and his ideals vulgarised, 
often with the consciousness of a useless ability 
adding sting to his degradation, he accepts the 
position of a professional drudge, or with cynical 
pessimism becomes a professional trader himself 
and brazens it out with the rest. Is ‘ the honour¬ 
able practice of a noble profession such a fetish 
that it requires this yearly sacrifice of lives ? 
Would it be cruel to suggest to the professional 
architect when he pleads in extenuation of his 
vagaries that ‘ he must live, the reply of the French 
wit, ‘ Monsieur, Je n’en vois pas la ndcessite!’ 

The truthfulness of the picture we have 
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drawn is not to be discredited by citing examples 
of excellent buildings the designs for which have 
come from architects’ offices. Such buildings 
there are, though they are lamentably few. But 
the question has to be faced—Who were the 
real authors of these designs ? Some architects 
there have been who have not run in the pro¬ 
fessional ruts, but have disregarded the emolu¬ 
ments which reward the conventional professional 
success; who have not troubled themselves 
about the extent of their connexion, but given 
their attention to the quality of their work 
as a personal obligation which could not be 
delegated to a staff; who, despite the pro¬ 
fessional role absurdly thrust upon them, have 
felt in themselves that they were artists in 
building and nothing besides. 

But these have not generally been the suc¬ 
cessful men, as the world reckons such. Their 
names are not always found in Histories of 
Modern Architecture, even when re-edited, and 
brought up to date. If their work was their 
delight, that was their reward, but they were 
not accounted the heads of the profession, 
whose services would be secured at 50 guineas 
a day. Indeed many of the real architects of 
this century have not been accounted at all. 
They have remained as obscure as the mediaeval 
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master-workman whose genius shaped our cathe¬ 
drals and churches. But it has been a different 
cause that has given them oblivion. The master- 
workman remained almost indistinguishable from 
the community, because his gifts of design, 
marvellous as we now regard them, were really 
common property. His aspirations and capabil¬ 
ities were so much part of his times, that their 
glory and his were one. But in this century 
the gift of architectural design has not been 
common, but peculiarly individual. The pos¬ 
sessors of it could not have missed what was 
their due—the honour freely accorded to their 
fellow artists of the brush and chisel—had not 
their fame been filched from them, their genius 
exploited, their capacities weighed out by the 
scruple, run into phials, and sold over the counter, 
by and for the benefit of the professional architect, 
the man of business and ‘ connexion,’ in whose 
offices they sat paid at so much an hour, * ghosts, 
relegated to outer darkness when ‘trade was 
slack.’ 

If we regard the origin of the professional 
architect, and the history of his evolution, it is 
easy to see that in this he has developed logically. 
His environment has moulded his characteristics. 
The architect cannot be excepted from the fate of 
every artist that essays professionalism. He 

1 
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loses the art fibre and must depend on make- 
believe and borrowing. We have no quarrel with 
the Institute that its members have pleased the 
public, if they have pleased them, or that the 
business which they have brought into fellowship 
with architecture has reaped its business reward. 
But we protest that this business is not real ar¬ 
chitecture, but its complete negation,—really no¬ 
thing but the enterprise of a tradesman, whether 
it is advertised as art, science, or business, or any 
other judicious amalgam which Presidents of the 
Institute may favour. 

Professed allegiance to art has only made 
betrayal of it more pernicious. U nder any reason¬ 
able system of definition art and profession must 
run into different categories. The professional 
architect is a contradiction in terms; he must 
escape from his dilemma in the only way possible 
to him. He must become a dealer in wares, not 
a producer, a chapman not a craftsman, and, as 
the phrase goes, he must * sweat. 

But the public has not been really hoodwinked. 
It is not all this business, but architecture, that 
they have been demanding of their servant, the 
architect. It is with puzzled acquiescence that 
they have let him go his own way, until he has 
developed the Institute ideal. But let the public 
now note the professional architect, his history 
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and characteristics, and be sure that they like him 
and them, for he is seriously proposing to inflict 
himself on us for ever, and to establish and endow 
himself by Act of Parliament. 


Edward S. Prior. 
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THE ISOLATION OF ‘ PROFESSIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE FROM THE OTHER ARTS 

It will hardly be gainsaid that architecture, 
as an art, in these days has suffered, and still 
suffers, severely from a pretentious and delusive 

professionalism. 

An incubus such as this, necessarily inimical to 
the well-being and progress of any art, would be 
sought in vain within the fields of painting, sculp¬ 
ture, or music. 

If this proposition be granted, it follows that 
modern architecture, as manifested by its profes¬ 
sional methods and results,—the sign manual of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects notwith¬ 
standing,—has but equivocal claims to her tra¬ 
ditional position in the midst of the sister arts. 

The words * painter,’ * sculptor,’ and ‘ musical 
composer,’ convey definite and familiar ideas of 
the art-vocation. They indicate the dominant 
impulse which stirs the soul and directs the hand 
of the true artist. On the contrary, the word 
« architect,’ having now no exact significance, mis- 
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leads; and fails strangely — saving in a small 
minority of honourable exceptions — to denote, ne¬ 
cessarily, a connexion with art in any degree or 
kind whatever. 

If then, a spontaneous and absorbing enthu¬ 
siasm, springing from nature’s endowment, is, by 
experience and the evidence of history, held to 
be the sole condition upon which art can exist 
in painting, sculpture, and music, on what other 
ground, may it not be asked, can architecture pre¬ 
tend to rank with them as an art ? Were it pro¬ 
posed, for instance, to create a faculty in painting, 
sculpture, or music, by the commonplace agency 
of ‘ premium ’ and ‘ articles,’ in a youth to whom 
nature had denied her precious gifts of colour, 
form, or tune, and who, consequently, had never 
dreamed of art, the bare suggestion would be 
scouted as absurd, and ‘ laughed out of court.’ 
And yet it is precisely on such conditions, im¬ 
possible to the other arts, that by far the larger 
proportion of students are readily admitted to the 
ranks of architecture, which, by misfortune, new 
to its traditions, and mercifully spared to the 
sister arts, has become one of the ‘ polite pro¬ 
fessions.’ 

Thus, to architecture, as an art, the terms of 
pupilage are as unwarrantably accommodating as 
they are cruelly misleading. Early pledges of 
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artistic genius, essential to the other arts, are 
dispensed with in architecture, for the practice of 
which ordinary education and presumable common 
sense are thought sufficient. These qualifications 
are, on fulfilment of the prescribed brief course 
of a three years’ pupilage in an ‘ office,’ at a cost 
of from 200 to 500 guineas, expected to bear fruit 
in the acquisition of a profundity in scientific 
construction and a knowledge of business, which 
are supposed to be hopelessly beyond the grasp 
of painters and sculptors. Further, as is now 
proposed by the Institute, the warrant for ‘ prac¬ 
tice’ in the profession shall, as in Divinity, Law, 
and Physic, be by diploma only, independently of 
any natural gifts or qualifications for art on the 
part of the student. 

f painter, sculptor, or composer, who was pro¬ 
fessional only, and, on such ground, attempted to 
hold his position as an artist by diploma, resem¬ 
bling that proposed for architects by the Institute, 
would rapidly find his level. He would discover 
himself to be a failure in art, would consistently 
abandon his pretences therein, and decently cease 
to be heard of. Not so the professional architect. 
However the hard facts of experience admonish 
him of his false position, and disclose to him his 
lack of aspiration and ability as an artist, he 
complacently, and on terms of equality with his 
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fellows, maintains his attitude as an architect. As 
such he does not scruple to claim a position of 
authority on all questions of art. He may be 
colour-blind, nevertheless he unhesitatingly ad¬ 
judicates on abstruse problems of artistic colour. 
On like terms he deals with work in sculpture, 
a subject to which he has never devoted a serious 
thought. As an artist he unconsciously figures 
as a survival of the unfittest; and never tires of 
upholding what he rejoices to call ‘ the dignity of 
the profession.’ On a recent occasion, when re¬ 
ferring to the practice of art, Mr. J. A. M c Niell 
Whistler said, with deep significance, ‘An artist’s 
career always begins to-morrow!’ He might have 
added, in justifiable paradox, ‘ but an artist born 
never knows when his art-impulse first began.’ 

No artist ever felt more keenly on this crucial 
question touching the education of an architect 
than did the late William Burges, A.R.A. 

His own course in early days as a student in 
art qualified him to the full in the means of 
forming a just opinion on the subject. 

Before he had committed himself to architecture 
he had matriculated diligently, side by side with 
painters and sculptors, in the antique and life- 
schools, where he made close friendships which 
endured to the end of his life. 

To an enquiry addressed to him in anxiety by 
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a young architect just free from his articles, he 
wrote as follows 1 :— 

‘ If you followed the usual course you would 
take an office, hunt up work, and do the same 
according to your lights, consoling yourself that 
many other architects would do it much worse. 

‘ Of course, there are various sorts of practice, 
all of which are open to you; and you might be¬ 
come simply a house doctor, or a warehouse 
architect, or a light and air man, or an architec¬ 
tural policeman, i.e. a district surveyor, or a 
general practitioner; and it is quite possible to 
make money by any of these, the amount depend¬ 
ing on the extent of the practice, and that again 
on the number of your friends, and the degree of 
the importunity and impudence by which the 
work may be solicited. But, reflect! Are any of 
these men artists ? It is true that when they die 
they may have made money, but what else will 
they leave to the world beside that ? Their 
names are simply written in water. 

‘ Now, it is quite open to you to take all or any 
of these lines of practice, to make money, to bring 
up a family, to become churchwarden, and, above 
all, to be pronounced “ warm ” when you leave 
this world. 

1 The letter was printed in The Architect of July 9, 1882, 
soon after his death. 
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‘ My object in writing these lines is to suggest 
to you that there is another course open, by which 
you may perhaps be the means of leaving some 
beautiful things to posterity, and by which your 
name may possibly survive when you have quitted 
this life.’ 

To such a pass, with us, have come the tradi¬ 
tions of an art which enshrines the names of 
Ictinus, Vitruvius, Arnolfo, Giotto, Brunelleschi, 
Bramante, Buonarotti, Longhena, Perrault, Man¬ 
sard, Chalgrin, Wykeham, Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Chambers, and the traditions of those who 
through thousands of years, when professionalism 
in art was unknown, made architecture glorious, 
bequeathing to us a record and a responsibility 
which, it would seem, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects entirely fails to comprehend. 

The president of this Society has lately told 
us that in architecture the ‘ plan ’ is supreme; 
and, moreover, that it is in itself a work of art. 
In the production of the plan, it is averred, there 
is the ‘opportunity for the display of artistic 
power, just as much as in the elevation.’ Again, 
‘the primary field for the fitness of an architect’s 
art is planning.’ It is but a truism to state that 
the plan involved in the result of good architec¬ 
ture is possible only to the artistic mind ; and, 
otherwise, that if a building results in artistic 
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abortion, no qualities of planning, however good, 
as such, will redeem it as a work of architecture, 
condone its offence to the public eye, or neutralise 
its evil effects on the interests of art. 

To the architect, the ‘plan’ is precisely what 
the human skeleton is to the painter and sculptor. 
Neither of the latter would seriously assert that 
his knowledge of the ‘ bones ’, which he shares 
with the surgeon, proved his ability as an artist. 
It is idle to suppose that a knowledge of planning, 
which the architect shares with the builder and 
engineer, is in itself to be regarded as evidence 
of art-power. 

To the painter and sculptor, the knowledge of 
human anatomy, perspective, light and shade, 
effect, and technique generally, are but means, 
very important means, to an end; and, as con¬ 
tributing to that end, may not be disregarded 
without disaster. But no painter or sculptor loses 
sight of the fact that such knowledge cannot 
account, by itself, for the superb expressions of 
art seen in the Phidian Marbles, in the majestic 
Venus of Melos, in Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, 
in the stupendous ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
or in the cartoons of Raphael. 

But the education of the architect is a question 
which by no means affects the interests of archi¬ 
tecture alone. Those of painting and sculpture 
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are equally involved; for architecture is never so 
false to them as when untrue to herself, by asking 
of them the fruits merely of cheap antiquarianism, 
repugnant to literature and music, instead of their 
highest efforts and ripest scholarship, in due 
homage to nature. It is a common complaint 
with architects, even those of undoubted ability 
as artists, that they, unlike painters and sculptors, 
have no standard of reference as to ‘style’ and 
method in their work, by direct appeal to nature. 
The reply to this is conclusive. The arts of all 
countries and epochs show that architecture pre¬ 
served its touch with nature solely, but surely, by 
joining hands with painting and sculpture. 

In other words, if architecture becomes con¬ 
scious of being out of harmony and free concur¬ 
rence with the other arts, in their natural response 
to the spirit of their time, and will accept no 
admonitory lesson in such connexion, then archi¬ 
tecture stands self-condemned. Those high de¬ 
mands, however, on the other arts, which will 
ensure their co-operation, can be made consistently 
and effectually only by an architect who is himself 
an artist; whose art-knowledge and discernment 
will safely guide him for aid to that painter and 
sculptor, whose work is in touch with his own, 
and whose confidence he will gain. Those artists 
only who have been associated with the profes- 
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sional architect who was formally articled, but born 
to nothing in particular, and whose assumption of 
control over the painter and sculptor has been in 
the inverse ratio of his knowledge, can appreciate 
the injurious effect of this isolation of the arts. 

Architecture is the art which, before all others, 
involves assertive publicity. In pronounced form, 
it manifests itself indelibly for good or evil. This 
being so, its artistic obligations, compared with 
those of other arts, are of surpassing consequence. 

In peculiar measure, therefore, the worthy re¬ 
presentation of art—and nothing less than art 
in architecture is a subject of national concern; 
for its conditions of being, unknown, in like 
degree, to painting and sculpture, preclude 
amendment or recall. On such ground, it is of 
supreme importance that edifices which stamp 
the aspect of our cities and public places, to our 
credit or discredit as an artistic people, should 
bear marked evidence of our regard for archi¬ 
tecture, not as a profession but as an art. 

In other arts failure may be condoned by re¬ 
newed efforts. Bad pictures, in public, are not 
eternally with us. Marble may be superseded 
and Bronze returned to the melting-pot. Within 
easy memory, sculptures placed tn sttu under test 
of open air, have been found wanting. They, in 
consequence, have been dethroned and replaced 
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by worthier work. A course of rectification such 
as this, took place, for instance, in the case of the 
statue, in Waterloo Place, of Lord Lawrence, by 
the late Sir Edgar Boehm. In like manner, those 
of Sir R. Peel and Lord Palmerston at Westmin¬ 
ster, and of the Duke of Wellington at Hyde 
Park Corner were dealt with in the interests of 
art. But what of the effects of ignorance in art, 
and abortive vulgarity, but too often displayed, 
in our vast array of costly buildings, the frequent 
misuse of noble sites and the frustration of 
splendid opportunities ? Architecture alas 3 can¬ 
not hide her shame. She can offer no resti¬ 
tution. Her disasters are irremediable, and 
the penalties for them have to be endured by 
posterity. 

The Royal Academy is, by its very title, a 
standing protest against the divorce of the arts, 
or their joint action on other than equal terms, 
such as have bound them in unity from time im¬ 
memorial. 

If, in these days, we may not, from the altered 
conditions of life, expect to find the arts again 
combined at the hands of one artist—no impossi¬ 
bility this, however, as was so nobly shown in the 
case of Alfred Stevens—we may at least expect 
that in each art we may discover without doubt 
or confusion—the artist. 
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Should it be pleaded in extenuation of the 
abnormal condition of modern architecture that 
established influences are too strong for its sur¬ 
vival as an art, then the more does it become 
necessary to call things by their right names, and 
to avoid the diploma element, which although it 
pretends to distinguish, is eminently calculated to 
confuse. 

In the foregoing remarks it has been sought to 
prove that architecture has no peculiar privilege 
for the serving of two masters. 

The chief shrine of its worship must be that 
which is sacred to art, before which all else is com¬ 
paratively material and subordinate. Thus, and 
thus only, and obviously not by a system of 
‘ diploma ’ in which art is ignored, can archi¬ 
tecture hope to recover its lost prestige in modern 
work. 

If in England architecture is to regain the place 
which in France it has never lost, it must be by 
the effacement of its professional character and 
consequent indiscriminate mode of recruitment in 
pupilage. 

Nothing less in the acceptance of pupils than 
scrupulous selection, based on well-pronounced 
evidence of natural impulse and art capacity, can 
afford due assurance that architecture will be 
again found in natural communion with painting 

K 
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and sculpture. In France, concord such as this 
in art does not require far seeking. 

With those in England who have had the 
welfare of architecture at heart, its divorce from 
the other arts has long been keenly deplored. 
Meanwhile our neighbours have never regarded 
such severance as within the range of possibility. 
What, in France, would be thought of a serious 
proposal in favour of a diploma by which to stamp 
a man as painter, sculptor, architect, or com¬ 
poser, by evidence merely of his competence in 
planning, anatomy, perspective, or harmony, is not 
difficult to divine. That in France the architect is, 
by selection and training, more or less at heart a 
painter and sculptor also, is evidenced in the skill 
by which he applies the arts of the painter and 
sculptor to the enhancement of his own work, 
and the just display of theirs in the setting he has 
designed for it. 

Such due coherency of the associated arts may 
be seen throughout France—in Paris for example. 
Here brief reference may be made to the work 
of Due, in the Palais de Justice, to the beautiful 
staircase at the east end of the Palais de 1 ’In¬ 
dustrie, to the Arc de Triomphe, and to the 
National Opera House, where the architect 
Gamier, the painter Baudry, and the sculptor 
Carpeaux, worthily represent the unity of the 
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arts. By such harmony of expression, and free¬ 
dom from imitative archaeology, architecture 
evidences its ceaseless vitality and touch with 
nature. 

To the superficial observer there may appear 
in France little development or originality in its 
architecture of to-day. But it is this very un¬ 
demonstrative and unconscious quality of its 
movement, linked as it is with modem life and 
the other arts, that testifies so consistently and 
surely to its vitality and progress. 

No one capable of interpreting such signs can 
fail to note that the ‘ Renaissance ’ of to-day in 
France differs essentially from any former phase 
of the style, which, since its genesis in Italy, 
has become universally accepted, and has lasted 
longer than any other style within the records of 
history. In England during the past sixty years 
there has been a blind unconsciousness of the fact 
that we were living within the period of the 
Renaissance. While in France and the rest of 
Europe this fact was never doubted, we were 
indulging in intermittent crazes about bygone 
dates and the shibboleth of ‘ true principles ’; 
and architecture was tossed about, to the dis¬ 
traction of the other arts, from style to style, 
from epoch to epoch, each having its brief season 
of enthusiastic fashion, until at last the ludicrous 
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cry was reiterated for the invention of something 
characteristically ‘ Victorian, to be culled from 
the early centuries, from decayed ideas, a style 
which should be brand-new—as though such a 
thing ever had occurred or ever could occur in 
art. 

Together with this elastic and ever-modern 
character of the ‘ Renaissance, is its severely 
exacting demands of artistic scholarship and re¬ 
finement in the art, not only of the architect, but 
of the painter and sculptor. 

Such demands can be responded to only as in 
France, namely by men of exceptional skill and 
cultivation. 

These conditions are by no means suited to 
the capacity of the pretender, who discovers in 
easy antiquarianism and shifting fashions facile 
means of assuming the position of the architect. 

To such a representative of architecture the 
co-operation of the other arts is the more welcome 
when they are cheap and artists are subservient. 
He seldom stipulates that the painting and sculp¬ 
ture to be associated with his work shall neces¬ 
sarily come direct, in personal authorship, from 
the artists themselves. He not unfrequently in¬ 
cludes all art-work in the contract of the builder, 
who, in his turn, seeks tenders from those who 
will accept his terms. In other instances he is 
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prone to employ the advertising employer of 
artists who, for reasons of their own, are induced 
to take service under a paymaster whose impos¬ 
ture they despise. By such co-operation the pro¬ 
fessional architect has the satisfaction of escaping 
trouble on art-subjects which he considers of 
secondary moment, and of maintaining his sense 
of importance, which would be jeopardised by 
contact with artists of ability and position. 

Thus, to current professionalism in architec¬ 
ture, are sacrificed the best interests of painting 
and sculpture. 

The fruits of the system, arising as it does from 
false recruitment, which the proposed diploma of 
the Institute would confirm by a fictitious dis¬ 
tinction, have been shown in the fact that archi¬ 
tecture has utterly failed, during the past half 
century, in developing, as naturally should have 
been the case, a school of accomplished painters 
and sculptors devoted to works of architecture, 
such as has been created in France with admirable 
results. 


John R. Clayton. 
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IX 

THE PROPER RELATION OF GENERAL TO 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE TRAIN¬ 
ING OF AN ARCHITECT 

The function of every art is to employ the 
actual in the realisation of the ideal, and the pro¬ 
portion in which the actual is inherent in the 
several arts varies considerably. In whatever 
order the other arts may be placed, few will hesi¬ 
tate to admit that architecture is the one in which 
the actual or practical is most constantly and most 
largely present. The function of the architect is 
to use a mass of practical knowledge to an artistic 
result. But it is only in the realisation of ideal 
aims, by means of invention and imagination, that 
architecture vindicates its claim to rank among 
the arts at all. Apart from these it is no more 
than a somewhat complex utilitarian enterprise. 

Unless this position is kept clearly in view, the 
whole theory of architectural education is likely 
to be mistaken. Knowledge of the practical side 
of architecture is more or less within the reach 
of all. The inventive or imaginative power is a 
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special gift which may be fostered and encouraged 
in those who are bom with it, but can never be 
created. More than this, it is liable to be crushed 
and overwhelmed in the outset by too great a 
mass of theoretical or practical knowledge. 

We may conclude then that that course of 
primary education will be most likely to be ulti¬ 
mately serviceable to the architect, which, while it 
aims at strengthening the powers of the imagina¬ 
tion, postpones special and technical training until 
the mind has been developed on general subjects, 
especially such as tend to foster inventive faculty. 
The old-fashioned theory of our public schools and 
universities, that general education is the best 
avenue to special, which a too practical generation 
is prone to dispute, and has, as I think, already 
contested with too much success, is nevertheless a 
sound one, and never more sound than in its appli¬ 
cation to architecture. It is essential that the archi¬ 
tect should approach his special work not only with 
a thorough realisation of his proper aims and func¬ 
tions, but also with a certain freedom, such as a 
preliminary training in subjects of general culture 
can best give. The advantage will be shown not 
only in the facility which previous mental discipline 
will afford towards the mastering of the special 
subjects which will come within his range, but still 
more in the strengthening of the imaginative 
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faculty, in the possession of an ideal of beauty 
and proportion which the study of the great literary 
writers of antiquity will have afforded. Therefore, 
although the mass of technical and practical 
knowledge which the architect will subsequently 
be forced, to some extent at least, to master 
might seem to be so extensive as to require the 
whole period available for education, I am con¬ 
vinced that it would be most unwise to grudge 
the time that is required for general culture. And 
holding these views, it is to me a satisfactory 
and wholesome sign that a large and increasing 
number of men of good education are seen to be 
entering upon the practice of architecture. They 
are likely to embark upon it with higher aims and 
ideals than those who take to it as an hereditary 
business or faute de mieux, and will be likely to 
give their work a stamp of refinement which is 
often sadly to seek. 

But doubtless there are many ways besides the 
orthodox training in literes humamores which may 
lead to a similar result. It is not these alone 
which may foster the qualities which are necessary 
to the architect. Without going beyond the range 
of our own language, there is more than enough, 
if properly studied, to give the necessary stimulus; 
and over and above all special study, men of 
genius and originality have a way of finding ap- 
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proaches of their own, or short cuts, to the educa¬ 
tion most fitted for their needs apart from the 
ordinary highways. 

But I think that the presumption is that men 
of good education will be better fitted for the 
work they have to do—more certain to approach 
it with a full realisation of its true aims, and more¬ 
over that the artistic side of architecture will be 
that which will mainly attract them at the begin¬ 
ning. On the other hand, if the more practical 
or business side of architecture were thrust on 
their attention in the first instance, there would 
be a risk of disheartening them at the outset, 
while their inventive and imaginative powers 
would be checked in development and per¬ 
manently crippled. 

It seems to me therefore that, as art is at once 
the raison dttre of architecture and the motive of 
its practice to those best qualified by preliminary 
general education, the earliest forms of specialised 
training should be as far as possible purely artistic. 
Line and proportion come first among the elements 
of architectural art, and these can best be culti¬ 
vated by learning to draw or model from the 
antique or from the human figure. I believe that 
even a moderate course of such study, whether 
or no it leads to accomplished draughtsmanship 
(as to the necessity for which I shall have some- 
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thing further to say), will be found almost in¬ 
finitely profitable towards architectural training, in 
fostering a sensitiveness to curvature and to pro¬ 
portion which can be gained equally by no other 
means. And it is certainly, even in its earliest 
stages, far more attractive than geometrical draw¬ 
ing. How far this branch of study should be carried 
is a question which must be settled partly by the 
amount of time available for education, partly by 
the importance which may be attached to facility 
in free-hand drawing. For my own part, I have 
never seen my way to admitting that orna¬ 
mental draughtsmanship is a necessary part of 
the equipment of an architect. It is quite possible 
to note the points of an old building which you 
wish to have on record by a sort of shorthand 
process of plan, elevation, and section, without pro¬ 
ducing anything that would win the admiration of 
the amateur ; and, for practical design, a good hard 
utilitarian drawing, which represents the solid fact 
without any amenities of draughtsmanship, is reall) 
a better test of effect than one adorned by back- 
lining or ornamental hatching. Burges is said to 
have remarked about a brother architect who was 
a most accomplished draughtsman, what a pity 
that he cannot build his cross-hatching. And 
there really may be a temptation to slur defects 
in design by tricks of drawing—a temptation from 
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which I at least am fortunately or unfortunately 
exempt. Indeed my readers are at liberty to dis¬ 
count my remarks on this subject on the ground 
of ‘sour grapes’ if they please. Elegant draw¬ 
ings to attract clients or for exhibition or com¬ 
petition belong to the advertising branch of the 
business, which is out of the scope of my subject. 

Up to this point, however, we have kept the 
practical and technical portions of architecture out 
of consideration, partly to put the artistic, as it 
should stand, first in order, partly perhaps to create 
a fool s paradise for the neophyte, to make the 
approaches to the profession so attractive that 
he cannot retreat until he is too far committed. 

For sooner or later the truth must be told. 
The Pegasus when in full career will be sadly 
weighted. It will take all the strength of his 
flight, however well he may have been stabled, 
groomed, and trained up to the fatal start, to 
keep going, still more to soar with any freedom 
of wing. 

What does the technical and practical side of 
architecture amount to ? or rather, what does it 
not amount to ? 

To schedule in the briefest possible manner 
what might easily develop into a considerable 
encyclopaedia: there is, firstly, construction, which 
is of the very essence of the enterprise, archi- 
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tecture in its higher branches being definable 
as construction made to blossom into beauty. 
Construction involves a knowledge of statics and 
dynamics and of practical geology by which to 
judge of soils and stones. 

Next in order comes the technical knowledge 
of the trades which are necessary to building, to 
each of which a considerable section of a lifetime 
might be devoted. Then comes the business part, 
such acquaintance with the cost of building as will 
enable the architect to limit his conceptions to a 
fixed standard of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
the necessary acquaintance with the laws relating 
to contracts ; knowledge of the various tricks of 
the building trade; the choice and control of 
subordinates, involving the old question ‘ quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ’; diplomacy often of a 
delicate and elaborate kind, and the faculty of 
asserting, without undue friction, the proper rights 
of the artist against comparative ignorance, which 
is often obstinate and unreasonable. And all 
this has to be faced as a more or less disagreeable 
subordinate condition of the pursuit of art, which 
throughout must be the predominant object in 
the practice, as it was the primary motive in 
the choice, of the pursuit. 

It will probably have been the common expe¬ 
rience of every architect who has approached his 
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work with proper aims, that business, which he 
looks upon as a more or less unpalatable condition, 
absorbs an altogether disproportionate amount of 
his time; that art, which is at once his motive 
and his reward, can secure a very limited portion 
of his working hours, and that it is absolutely 
impossible to dissociate the two. All the more 
necessary is it that in the earlier educational 
period he should, as far as possible, have fixed 
his mind on the ideal rather than on the practical 
side of architecture. 

For it will be apparent to everyone that prac¬ 
tical detail involves a mass of technical knowledge 
to the acquisition of which an ordinary lifetime 
might well be devoted. The architect is in the 
position of the director to a common end of a 
variety of special trades or mysteries, many of 
which require years of study and practice to insure 
adequate mastery. If technical training were the 
foremost consideration, an average lifetime would 
not be too much to render a person of ordinary 
intelligence master of all the crafts which he 
has to supervise. In order that he might first 
obtain the necessary technical knowledge and 
afterwards turn it to artistic account, one would 
have to stipulate for a duration of life such as 
that of the patriarchs. They seem to have found 
themselves sufficiently established in life to think 
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of marriage at ages varying from seventy to one 
hundred, which, after all, considering that their 
lease of life often reached nearly 1000, was, 
as compared with professional prospects in the 
present day, a comparatively early date. 

How is it, then, that architects undertake to, 
and actually do, satisfactorily supervise works in¬ 
volving such varied knowledge ? 

The real answer to this is that they ap¬ 
proach such subjects from the standpoint of 
superior education. The relation of the architect 
to his subordinates is more or less that of a 
minister to a department of State. He is not 
the most effective minister whose mind is most 
possessed by technical detail. In spite of Pina¬ 
fore, one who has never * been to sea,’ may be 
an excellent ‘ ruler of the Queen’s navee ’; and 
the most extensive experience of sea-sickness and 
knowledge of nautical detail will help him little 
if he cannot approach the whole range of his 
functions from a superior position of intelligence 
and general education, if he cannot subordinate 
the smaller to the larger interests of his de¬ 
partment. 

The function of the architect is somewhat ana¬ 
logous. Practice puts him in a position which 
enables him to obtain the necessary technical 
knowledge by the shortest cuts. The experience 
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of the masters of the various departments is 
placed very much at his disposal; while general 
education enables him to apprehend more readily 
the wider bearings, the essential principles, of 
technical detail. 

Of course it must be admitted that it is in the 
course of practice and by experience that know¬ 
ledge is mainly reached. A full mastery of all 
that is involved can never be attained, T- he 
architect must remain a learner to the end of his 
career, which may well be a life-long education. 

The practical question however is, how the 
necessary minimum of technical knowledge, held 
always in due subordination to the artistic aim, 
may best be attained during the period before 
practice commences. 

I do not think that there is any better method 
than the usual one—that of spending a certain 
number of years in the office of some architect 
of experience who has a fairly varied range of 
practice. In this position the pupil is placed 
more or less at the head-quarters of technical 
knowledge, while his artistic faculty is trained by 
association with his master’s design. Of course 
office work is by no means the sole avenue to 
knowledge. It should be combined with study of 
books, still more with the measurement of old 
buildings, and with as much freehand drawing and 
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modelling as can be worked into leisure times. 
Much too will depend on whether the master 
considers his own or his pupil’s interests as of 
first importance. The selection of the master 
must be by choice or chance, but the better 
artist will usually be the more conscientious as 
well as the more competent teacher. 

A not uncommon objection to this system is 
that the pupil, being associated for some years 
with the work of one individual, is apt to lose his 
originality. To this I have only to say, as I 
have said many times before, that of all qualities 
originality may be best left to take care of itself; 
and further that it should never be a conscious 
aim, or it is apt by an almost inevitable ‘ dd- 
gringolade' to develop into eccentricity. 

To sum up the whole matter: general educa¬ 
tion, especially such as fosters the imagination, 
is the best preliminary to architectural study; and 
the artistic faculty should be developed before the 
mind is burdened by technical knowledge. 

One other practical question is sure to occur 
to enquiring minds. How can it be ascertained 
whether any one is likely to make a good architect 
or not ? I fear I can answer this in one way only, 
—the proof of this particular pudding is only in 
the eating. At the same time, any indication of 
imaginative or inventive power is a better promise 
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of success than the utmost precocity in construc¬ 
tional science or technical knowledge. 

Nor do I see that any examination could be 
framed which could form a criterion of future 
success. To ask the Institute or any body of 
examiners to test pupils in all the varied subjects 
of general education which might foster the in¬ 
ventive faculties, would be a large order. To 
examine in power of design by means of subjects 
arbitrarily set, such as may well fail to stimulate 
the imagination, and against time (a condition 
which, while it may put the more thoughtful 
student at a disadvantage, implies a principle of 
most disastrous tendency), is to offer a very pre¬ 
carious test. Technical knowledge can alone be 
brought to book by the examiner, and this most 
inadequately; and even when tested and guaran¬ 
teed it is but the dead weight which invention 
has to carry in its endeavour to reach an artistic 
result. 


Basil Champneys. 
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‘ It is foolish and insolent to imagine that the art which 
w’e ourselves practise is greater than any other: but it is 
wise to take care that in our hands it is as noble as we. can 
make it .’—Stones of Venice. 

c And being content to let others excel in other things, 
let it be your chief earthly glory to excel in your own 
craft .’—Basilikon Doron. 
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THE BUILDERS ART AND THE 
CRAFTSMAN 

In every work of art there is a balance of 
motive and method, of subject and style: more 
properly it is the method or the style that is 
art —work rightly done, fitly framed together. 
The art of architecture is thus the co-ordination 
of the several crafts in the achievement of 
right or beautiful building; and this not only 
in the outer form and adornment, but m the 
very structure and anatomy. Architecture is the 
easy and expressive handling of materials in 
masterly experimental building—it is the crafts¬ 
men’s Drama. 

The so-called training of architects at t e 
present time consists not in being taught their 
art, but in learning more or less by rote out 
of books some facts about it, when their art was 
an art. The study of ‘architecture’ now is 
the study of lists of old buildings and their 
parts, classified and tabulated under every con¬ 
ceivable cross-indexing of features, style, place, 
and date. ‘Design’ is now taught as being 
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the * scholarly ’ rearrangement of drawn repre¬ 
sentations of these ‘ features ’ in a new drawing. 
As a result of this utterly absurd and misleading 
method, young students, who would not other¬ 
wise count themselves to have yet attained to 
a complete knowledge of their art, may now be 
examined and pronounced proficient architects— 
on paper. Some hundreds reach this goal every 
year ! In the words of old Richard de Bury: 

* They can now be endowed with honours, dis¬ 
tinguished by names, authorised by the garb 
of office, and solemnly placed in the chairs of 
their seniors, as soon as they have crept out of 
their cradles, been hastily weaned, and can repeat 
the rules of the grammarians by rote.’ 

The architecture of the past, from the Par¬ 
thenon to our Abbey, in regard to structure, 
was the evolution which was a necessary result 
of the immediate handling of materials; experi¬ 
ments in the placing and balancing of stones 
and the framing of timber; the result of direct 
drawing and painting with the workman!s tools as 
regards the outer texture and decoration. 

Architecture was then not a superficial veneer, 
the supercilious trick and grimace of art, over¬ 
laid by building-barristers—the special pleaders 
of an organised and would-be privileged cor¬ 
poration—on the dreary work of drudges; it 
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was the construction of buildings done with 
such fine feeling for fitness, such ordinary tradi¬ 
tional skill, selection, and insight, that the work 
was transformed into delight, and necessarily 
delighted others. Design was not the abstract 
exercise of a faculty plus a pair of compasses, 
nor even this faculty working on data of pur¬ 
pose, position, and proportion. It was insight as 
to the capabilities of material for expression 
when submitted to certain forms of handiwork. 
It was the imaginative foresight which came of 
the designer’s experience of his former results , 
when the subject, as Charles Lamb says, has 
so acted that it has seemed to direct him —not 
to be arranged by him—so tyrannically that he 
dare not treat it otherwise, lest he should falsify 
a revelation.’ 

The crafts of the mason, the carpenter, the 
plasterer are even now being finally destroyed 
by a system in which design is divorced from 
work, the present system in which the designer 
has no hands to execute and the worker no 
head to think. These last remnants of long- 
gathered traditions are being forgotten because 
they are no longer required by the paper-archi¬ 
tect. Indeed he must crush them out of sight 
and mind, his ideal being so much mechanical 
work organised for the * good of the profession ’; 
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a profession which lectures, examines, takes pre¬ 
miums, travels a little and sometimes sketches 
for those who think the profession should be ar¬ 
tistic do actually sketch ! It is the very mission 
of such an architect to teach the builder and work¬ 
man his proper place and due ignorance. How 
else should he show the necessity of building in 
the material of North Italy ? How else should 
he get reputation when he informs the press that 
his ‘ designs ’ are ‘ Spanish renaissance,’ or ‘ French 
of the Loire freely treated ’ ? 

Let us take masonry as an instance; and by 
masonry I do not mean the ornamental parts 
of stone building, but plain walling, the very 
foundation-craft in building. 

Mr. William Morris, in a recently published 
lecture, says •—' London builders have really 
ceased to understand the ground principles on 
which stone should be used. Now I think the 
consideration of stone buildings has this ex¬ 
treme importance about it, that when you fairly 
begin to consider how best to deal with stone 
as a material you have begun then first to free 
yourself from the bonds of mere academic 
architecture. . . • The building no longer looks 
as so many renaissance buildings do, as if they 
might as well be built of brick and plastered 
over with compo. You can see the actual 
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bones and structure. But it is something more 
than that, you can see in point of fact the life 
of it by studying the actual walls. This organic 
life of a building is so interesting, so beautiful 
even, that it is a distinct and definite pleasure to 
see a large blank wall without any ordinary 
architectural features, if it is really properly 
built and properly placed together. In fact, this 
seems to me almost the beginning of archi¬ 
tecture,—that you can raise a wall which im¬ 
presses you at once by its usefulness; its size if 
it is big; its delicacy if it is small; and in short 
by its actual life : that is the beginning of 
building altogether. Now to go a little further 
into detail. The kind of building you want in 
different places is very different. There is a 
great deal of very beautiful building to be seen 
all about the country, which is built merely as 
a barn or a cart-shed is built; and I think it 
would be a great pity if w r e lost all that. It ib 
a very great pleasure to see the skill with which 
these buildings are constructed: very often not 
pointed at all—but you cannot help noticing 
the skill with which the mason has picked out 
his longs and his shorts and put the thing to¬ 
gether with really something like rhythm and 
measurement—his traditional skill that was 
and with the best possible results.’ That was. 
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you see, in the days when building was carefully, 
nay, reverently done. * Now if by any possi¬ 
bility the architects could get back the masons 
and workmen, and what I distinctly call the 
old scientific method of building walls and sur¬ 
faces—the really reasonable and scientific method 
—architecture would, to a great extent, be on 
its legs again; and we need not trouble our¬ 
selves much about the battle of the styles, if 
buildings were built in that living manner from 
beginning to end ; out of that the style would 
arise.’ Too often what the modern practitioner 
has produced ‘is not a building which really 
forms part of the living shell and skin of the 
earth on which we live, but is a mere excre¬ 
scence upon it, a toy which might almost as 
well, except for the absolute necessities of the 
people having a roof to cover them, have re¬ 
mained simply a nicely executed drawing in the 
architect’s office. What we have to get rid of 
is especially and particularly that. ... I am 
perfectly certain that a vast amount of very 
beautiful buildings that are built all over the 
country never had an architect at all, but the 
roughest possible draft was made out for these 
buildings, and they grew up without any inter¬ 
mediary between the mind and the hands of 
the people who actually built them. No doubt 
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the great reason that was so was because the 
people who built them were traditionally ac¬ 
quainted with the best means of using the 
material, which happily for them they were 
forced to use—the materials that were all around 
them in the fields and woods amidst which they 
passed their lives. 

What is true of the wall is equally true of the 
roof. The traditional knowledge of local material, 
the general harmony, almost as of nature s own, 
when the material of the country-side is used, the 
craft of gathering these materials, and the art of 
using them, is submerged in the universal deluge 
of dreary machine stamped tiles, or Welsh slate, ‘ as 
specified’ by the office-bred architect. It is but a 
day since that I was told of a thatcher who knows 
his craft well, not only in the plain parts, but all 
the devices and embroideries for hips and ridges in 
what is pre-eminently the Saxon roof— He is the 

only good thatcher left.’ 

Plumbing, now a term almost of derision, was 
once, Viollet-le-Duc tells us, akin to the goldsmith s 
art, as the goldsmith’s art was when the greatest 
painters were goldsmiths. Here in England this 
art reached a remarkable development in the 
heads of rain pipes; and it is only within the 
present century that it has been stamped out > 
the surveyor-architect who now specifies a number 
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from a trade catalogue: I do not say that he does 
it from insensibility to good work, or to save 
trouble ; but any way, the art itself is now actually 
no more. 

Plastering, once the art of the stucco-worker, is 
now barely represented in the * three-coat work ’ of 
specifications; how should it be otherwise when 
we think ? Would it not be irony on the face of 
it to put in the bill of quantities, * Supply and fix 
one work of art’ ? In the eastern counties plaster- 
work repairs on out-of-the-way cottages still 
clumsily match the deft pattern-work which, after 
being perfected by the use of hundreds of years, 
is now done no longer. By careful enquiry you 
may find an old workman who remembers seeing 
it done when young, who can describe the tools 
and knows the names of the patterns, ‘tortoise 
shell,’ ‘ square pricking,’ and the rest. He will 
add that modern plaster is quite unfit for work of 
this sort; the old material was washed, beaten, 
stirred, and tested so carefully, and for so long a 
time, that when laid it was, my informant said, ‘ as 
tough as leather. 

I have purposely spoken here of the simplest 
of the building arts — crafts that should be as 
near to nature as the digging and dressing of 
the land. If w r e examined the work of the old 
joiners, smiths, glaziers, stone and wood carvers, 
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the story would be the more evident, but it is 
already better known that these as arts of the 
workman are destroyed, and that utterly for the 
time. Craft degradation has gone so far that what 
is called ‘ painted decoration ’ is done by * firms 
to the order of members of our profession. 
Were it not that painters have maintained their 
independence, architects would certainly provide 
and fix portraits and landscapes ‘ as specified. 

It is to be noted that these things have not 
changed because of a change in man’s nature; 
wherever handicraft has not been intercepte 
from material by the intervention of a learned 
profession, work is still as perfectly beautiful as 
ever it was, be it in the windmills of the mill¬ 
wright, the fishing smacks of the ship-wnght, 
or the wains of the waggon-builder, romantic wit 
quaint chamferings, gay with bright paint. Wdiat 
we want are house-wrights, and let who will play 
at examination in the art of passing examinations 
Indeed, I see a positive good in examination an 
the plain labelling of registration, as it will clearly 
ticket all who wish it as that kind of ‘architect. 

I would suggest that the signature of the letters, 
should, like the examination, be ‘obligatory.’ 

When the arts of building are all of them 
killed out finally, and the memory of their doing 
dead, who shall build them up again? Will 
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being examined in architectural history, practising 
a mechanical system of drawing, and acquiring the 
completest equipment of all the routine of the 
profession, give back to us the skill and delight of 
the craftsman ? Well did Mr. Ruskin say, d he 
great leading error of modern times is the mis¬ 
taking erudition for education. I call it the 
leading error, for I believe that with little dif¬ 
ficulty nearly every other might be shown to have 
root in it, and, most assuredly, the worst that are 
fallen into on the subject of art.’ And again, ‘ All 
ideas of this kind are founded upon two mistaken 
suppositions; the first, that one man’s thoughts 
can be, or ought to be executed by another man’s 
hands; the second, that manual labour is a degrada¬ 
tion when it is governed by intellect. On a large 
scale, and in work determinable by line and rule, 
it is both possible and necessary that the thoughts 
of one man should be carried out by the labour of 
others. But on a smaller scale, and in a design 
which cannot be mathematically defined, one man’s 
thoughts can never be expressed by another. We 
are always, in these days, endeavouring to separate 
the two, we want one man to be always thinking 
and another to be always working. Now it is 
only by labour that thought can be made healthy, 
and only by thought that labour can be made 
happy; and the two cannot be separated with 
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impunity. It would be well if all of us were good 
handicraftsmen in some kind.’ 

In those things beyond mere building, ‘ through 
which he may show his affections and delights,’ 
the converse of this is equally true: it is impossible 
for a man really to design except through the 
material in which a work is to be executed and 
according to the exact skill of the executant. No 
man (except by suggestion) in these things can 
design for other than himself. Design progresses 
and changes through the suggestions gained from 
direct observation of special aptitudes and limita¬ 
tions in material, and the instant ability to seize on 
a fortunate accident, and to know when the work 
is properly finished. The separation of the two 
necessarily makes design doctrinaire, a hot- 
pressed-paper-craft,—and workmanship servile ; 
degrading even in the ordinary necessities of 
building, destructive to ornamentation; a mere 
insult and pretence of art at which sculptors and 
painters do well to make a mock. 

It is often said that conditions are now changed ; 
we do our work in a different way and that is all. 
Let us say clearly it is not because we find con¬ 
ditions changing that we fear art may suffer injury. 
The contrary is the process. We go up and down 
our streets, we question all we meet until we are 
suspected of being * a perverter of youth’, we try to 
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read presidential addresses: there is much build¬ 
ing but no architecture, much about architects but 
nothing of art; and it is not too much to say that 
many have grown to hate talk of beauty as a senti¬ 
ment and sham that would interfere with the main 
business of life. Now there is nothing so dreadful 
jn restricting our use of all forms of decoration to 
what we can ourselves execute or trust to other 
free artists to do; it is the commercially produced 
article, the stamping and teasing a surface by a 
machine, even the intelligent work that is done 
without heart and imagination, which is the insult 
and the shame. If you ask an architectural 
carver’ or ‘architectural metal-worker’ or ‘ decora¬ 
tor ’ if he seriously likes his work, if he considers 
‘ that ’ beautiful, he is surprised and injured ; that 
is not his business, he works to the order of ‘ the 
architect,’ and ‘one likes one way, and another 
likes another’; or he shows you those fatal drawings 
which throughout are the bane of our modern 
method: for it is on these we lavish our care ; it 
is these that have to be made pretty enough to 
catch the uninstructed eye and be * approved,’ it 
is these which have already sapped our enthu¬ 
siasm ; and before the work is actually begun the 
architect is engaged on the next, and the next. 

What can we do ? And here I speak to the 
architectural student, however immature ; for he 
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loves his art, and feels, in however vague a way, 
that to be ‘ eminent’ and rich is not the end for an 
artist’s endeavour, but to serve his age. Older 
men who are confirmed in their present practice 
and doing the best they can in it will carry us over 
the time of transition. 

Will you sustain the ‘ status of architects, the 
theory of the ‘good of a noble profession’; or will 
you devote your whole strength to becoming an 
artist in building—a chief workman ? For as all 
growth in design and craftsmanship comes of 
experiment, and by seizing the suggestion of the 
moment under the guidance of the imagination 
the faculty which is said by a cold dictionary 
writer to be * the power to recreate or recombine 
with readiness, under the stimulus of excited 
feeling, for the accomplishment of an elevated 
end or purpose ’—we can bring back the old 
beauty only by doing work in the old way. 

Try to be clear as to what you want to do : 
if you feel drawn to studying schedules of dates, 
glossaries of terms, tables of dimensions, and all 
about how you would cook a pupil or a client 
if you caught one, do so by all means, it is not 
architecture, but, if your inclination lies that way, 
most positively I think it is the best you can do. 
If it is the buildings themselves that interest you, 
if you feel the appeal of fine imaginative archi- 
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tecture, there is no time to be thrown away in 
a mere form ; do not on any account submit to 
a stupid custom. It is surely better for you, in 
the short time in which you are free definitely to 
devote yourself to study, to saturate yourself with 
an intimate knowledge of buildings beautifully 
and architecturally constructed, than to cram for 
purposes of examination from text-books in 
which so-called * building construction ’ is de¬ 
graded and divorced from all considerations of 
fitness and beauty. If you really intend to work, 
it is much better every way that you should not 
go through a form you despise because people 
whom you do not reverence threaten compulsion. 
There is no time to be wasted in a mere formal 
safeguarding of his position by the man who 
wants to learn all he may of his great art, and 
the suggested compulsion is only a threat—an 
amusingly impotent and impudent threat. ‘ Life is 
too short, one has no time for anything,’ Marie 
Bashkirtseff said, ‘ I should like to model without 
ceasing to paint. It is not so much that I want 
to produce sculptures; but I see lovely things, 
and I feel the imperative need of rendering what 
I see'. 

If you want to learn architecture, you must 
study architecture—that is, architectural con¬ 
struction, not the gymnastics which will overleap 
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the building act. You must pry into material. 
You must learn the actual ‘ I know ’ of the 
workman. Work manually at a craft—if you 
begin with one you will end with many—not with 
a view of gaining what is called ‘ practical ex¬ 
perience,’ but to gain the power of real artistic 
expression in material. Do you wish to draw 
well ? then work in a proper drawing-school, not 
with the idea of producing taking competition 
designs, for you will never compete, but with the 
intention of drawing afterwards on the walls and 
windows of your buildings. Learn to model that 
you may execute a plaster frieze, or to carve a 
wood panel—for one such panel, when you can do 
it, will be worth all the wood-carving done to 
order since the ‘ Gothic revival.’ 

Do you wish to be a district surveyor, a 
‘ business-architect,’ an adviser on building 
property and investments—a building-lawyer? 
then read books on ‘architectural styles,’ so to 
bandy the necessary catchwords, and above all 
be examined and registered as being as good 
an architect as Ictinus or Inigo Jones, for you 
will find your account in it. Seriously, I do 
not think you can do both; not because the 
field is too wide to cover, but because the 
temper of mind is different: and you have to 
forget how to ‘ design in the styles,’ if you would 
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learn style —the style which, by a common con¬ 
sensus of those who work, is actually being now 
developed. 

The system of professionalism is an outcome 
of the vicious idea that the real business of a 
builder is not to build well—as mercifully many 
still do—but to cheat; and that the real business 
of the building designer is not to design, and 
forward with his own hands his design, but to be 
a building physician giving prescriptions for other 
people to dispense; to be a building inspector 
and policeman. We may almost see the hand of 
Providence in it that some builders are not so 
honest as they might be. Does it not make the 
policeman necessary ? 

It does not take more ‘ gift ’ nor more appli¬ 
cation to become a craftsman modeller, a w r ood 
carver, to be able to paint a frieze or inlay a door, 
than it does to learn the dignity of manner proper 
for arbitrations, to qualify for a professional 
witness in cases of ‘ light and Pleading,’ or to 
attain the art of organising an office. Which of 
these shall be the special items added to that 
general power of thinking a building as a whole— 
to the bare architecture of construction, arrange¬ 
ment, proportion of mass, vista, light and shade, 
—which we must suppose all architects to possess 
as a minimum qualification and natural endowment, 
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without which neither application to business nor 
the ability to remember architectural dictionaries 
by heart can avail anything ? 

If you choose the professional part you may 
still call yourself architect; although the drift 
of tendency is not set in that direction, there is 
probably time for you to be successful, to ask 
a ‘ 100-guinea fee’ and to reach the end of 
that vista. If, on the other hand, your choice is 
entirely for your art, you will certainly be poor, 
because much work cannot be properly done by 
one person. Perhaps too your employer may for 
a time despise you as a handicraftsman. But you 
will have the craftsman’s joy in his craft. You will 
have a place in life for a whole-hearted ambition, 
that greatest of all crying wants—a noble ambition, 
to do good work on the earth before you die: to 
be a leader, perhaps, in the art of making those 
things by which man lives ; to bring nearer the 
time when all life will be beauty. 

This movement is actually going forward in 
the crafts. Mr. Morris, when in an architect’s 
office, was one of the first to put to the test 
the assertion that the art of doing things could 
only be displayed in doing them—in thinking 
through the material and the tools—and that 
‘ professional improvement ’ was necessarily away 
from art. Others have followed, and many 
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young architects, instead of leaving building 
design, throwing up the whole thing in disgust, 
and taking to landscape-painting, are now 
painting ceilings, painting glass, carving in wood 
and stone, modelling in plaster, and metal¬ 
working. The next step will be for the archi¬ 
tect to associate with himself, not thirty draughts¬ 
men in a back office (a number which I 
understand has been exceeded), but a group of 
associates and assistants on the building itself 
and in its decoration. 

Such a change can only come gradually, but 
it will answer many questions the solution of 
which is essential to the possibility of a real 
school of modern English architecture and decor¬ 
ative art. Even the anticipation and the hope 
will abolish the idea of an organised profession 
which discountenances architects approaching work 
nearer than in the capacities of agent and 
draughtsman 1 ; and which, in an elaborately 
framed schedule of the services for which an 
architect may receive remuneration under twenty- 
three heads, never once recognises the possibility 
of his working as an artist on his own buildings. 
What would Giotto, Nicola Pisano, and Michael 
Angelo have thought of such a scheme ? 

The problem of style will then be solved, the 
1 See Builder , Dec. 19, 1891, p. 459. 
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question which so exercises examiners, lecturers, 
and crammers. Architects already begin to 
realise that calling their work by the name of 
an historical style is proclaiming it dead, a fact 
which, as being for the most part self-evident, 
needs no such proclamation. These names are 
nothing but the epitaphs on the tombs of dead 
arts: it is impossible that ‘ design,’ as taught 
by professors for the purposes of an examination 
on paper, can be anything other than a classi¬ 
fication of past art; it cannot be otherwise 
than that * design ’ so learnt shall be as dull as 
the lectures in courses, which profess to tell 
exactly how it all once happened, but do not 
attempt to say why it does not happen now. 

Such designs by such superior persons will 
never solve the problems of actual work; work 
will solve all the problems of design. At present 
we are trying to paint our picture by means of 
measurements and written directions, to do our 
sculpture by detail drawings, and all by lowest 
tender; is it any wonder that we fail ? But 
we have only to get to work with the past for 
our guidance, nature for our inspiration, the 
brotherhood of the craft for praise, and a true 
art will as spontaneously spring up as lilies in 
spring. ‘ Like as the field is, so also is the 
seed; as the flowers be, such are the colours 
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also; such as the workman is such also is the 
work.’ 

Thus will disappear the difficulty as to the 
time it is possible to devote to the supervision 
of any one building, for the architect, making 
the general scheme and working personally in 
realising the decorative portions, will be for 
some considerable time actually present at the 
works. 

By this means also, the building craftsman 
who displays an aptitude for general design will 
then be able to become a building director—an 
architect. This cannot be now, for the builder 
is ignorant of the ideal of architecture. But 
the architect who truly seeks for beauty will 
seek the means by which it is to be attained. 
And when the builder and workman also fully 
understand this aim the end will have been ac¬ 
complished. Thus the movement actually going 
forward is not that of making architecture a 
profession, which were impossible, but it is that 
of transforming ‘ architects ’ into artists who will 
enter into the joy of their craft. 

It matters little what becomes of the names 
‘architecture’ and ‘architect.’ When the ideal is 
so sunk in the unhappy mean, which is the 
necessary result of seeking the welfare of a 
corporation rather than the advancement of the 
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art,—when people allow themselves to be 
‘ certified ’ as architects because they have 
answered a number of more or less interesting, 
but none the less irrelevant questions,—it will 
be well to devote one’s attention to design and 
workmanship in building, and to be able to do 
actual work as a building artist. Organisation 
cannot but clearly mark the vital distinction 
which already exists, and the mere names will 
soon get the associations proper to the actual 
facts. 

Our painting and sculpture have in some 
instances attained to a high standard of ex¬ 
cellence as compared with any time or country; 
already many artists are giving attention to 
work in connexion with building; already many 
are taking to the crafts as independent pursuits; 
and when they have been completely humanised, 
those who practice them will no longer consent 
to submit to the dictatorship of the organised 
and organising architect. The architect will 
have to meet them on the common ground of 
art, he will have to approve himself to them as 
an artist. The architect can only be permitted 
to remain the ruler in the kingdom of the 
crafts if he shows himself capable of lifting 
building once more to the place of a real imagin¬ 
ative and emotional art. Therefore, in the 
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words of a king to his son, ‘Above all virtues, 
study to know well your own craft, which is to 
rule your people. And when I say this I bid you 
know all crafts. For except ye know everyone 
how can ye control everyone, which is your 
proper office.’ 

W. R. Lethaby. 
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THOUGHTS ON THREE ARTS AND THE 
TRAINING FOR THEM 

Let us put the question at once boldly, and if 
possible answer it according to our convictions. 

Compulsory or not, would examinations tend 
to promote an artistic spirit or the reverse ? 

We presume under the term ‘ artistic spirit ’ to 
include the creative faculty of the architect as of 
equal dignity with that of the sculptor and the 
painter. In doing so perhaps we lay ourselves 
open to censure from a very large section of the 
public, namely the ignorant and Philistine, who 
admit but one art to their affections, and relegate 
the other two into some mysterious place, between 
art and business. Yet narrower is the taste of 
the usual Briton. Art for him must be illustrative, 
must appeal to his limited emotions, such as they 
are, and express them ; but by no manner of 
means must the artist’s emotions be of a kind 
which the usual Briton does not understand, and 
to which he is unaccustomed. • So when we talk 
of art we must ask our readers to forget for a 
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moment their probable propensities of thought, 
to widen them for a time, and travel with us into 
regions of wider cultivation than it is their habit 
to do. 

Hitherto I have adopted the plural pronoun, 
because I was stating facts which I apprehend no 
professors of the three arts would disagree about. 
As I approach the subject before us from a 
painter's view, I must accept the responsibility of 
my words and be answerable for them to myself 
and to my brothers of that craft. 

It has often been my lot to express in public 
as well as in private a conviction that in no art 
school in England is to be found an education 
sufficiently severe for the formation of a really 
noble school of artistic expression either in archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, or painting. That the educa¬ 
tion employed is too narrow, too special, and too 
professional, wanting also in system and intelli¬ 
gent comprehensiveness, and far too slight and 
superficial in leading principles, to call out the 
highest faculties for design in either art when 
they may be presumed in a student to exist. 

It cannot be claimed for a moment that any 
system of education will create artistic gifts, but it 
may foster them, direct them into the higher 
atmosphere of ambition, and cultivate the mind 
to receive its own impressions, and the hand to 
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express them with nobility and power. A poet is 
the better not the worse for knowing' his grammar, 
a musician for a mastery of counterpoint, and an 
artist for a severe training in all the mechanical 
and structural principles of his art. Grammar, 
however, will not make a Shakespeare, nor will 
counterpoint create a Bach, nor anatomy a Michael 
Angelo. Yet those three great men were in¬ 
debted to the means which enabled them to 
express great thoughts. 

With all this foregoing statement in honour of 
education, still it remains a matter of question if 
examination, followed by a diploma, would have 
improved the position as artists of the three 
instances named. The artistic creative instinct 
is quite different from the precise intellectual 
reasoning power of a scientific mind. Its virtue 
is in the fact that what is created by it is not to 
be accounted for by reason so much as by instinct. 
The instinct first, then the reason. But though 
it appears to be a paradox, the reasoning faculties 
must be cultivated to the end that instinct shall 
have a free though restrained field for action. 
This restraint is gained by education, is the 
result partly of self-knowledge, and is consequent 
upon the acknowledgment of the limit of our 
capacities. 

It is hardly possible for our artistic training to 
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be too comprehensive within the natural limits 
imposed by time. The principles of every art are 
the same, though different materials are used to 
express them. And it has been the divorce of 
the three arts which has injured each one sepa¬ 
rately. They should hang together as members 
of the same body; their life emanates from the 
same source; the sap of nature supplies the 
sustenance to the larger as well as to the smaller 
limbs of her growth. 

After this preamble let us consider what the 
artistic temperament is, and in what qualities and 
degree it stands alone among other mental disposi¬ 
tions and propensities. 

I have stated that the artistic instinct is quite 
distinct from the scientific mind; at the same time 
I have indicated that a scientific artistic training 
is necessary to the full development of the highest 
powers of an artist. 

There are two distinct roads leading to the 
Palace of Art, the objective and subjective. It 
depends upon the nature of the mind of the 
traveller which of the two roads he will take. For 
his journey in either case he must obtain the same 
equipment in a knowledge of his way, although 
to each one the ideal palace to be reached is the 
result of imagination compelling the traveller to 
reach it by the energy he evinces in the search. 
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Dropping the allegory, broadly speaking, one 
artistic temperament worships nature for her own 
sake; the other for what can be chosen out of 
her limitless treasury, such as will give material 
aid for the expression of some fancy or idea haunt¬ 
ing the mind. Both temperaments are equally 
artistic though profoundly different in character, 
both need severe education in some form or other 
to produce the extreme development of which 
their instincts are capable. Michael Angelo and 
Gainsborough, while they are far removed from 
one another as the poles are, each attained his 
special power over nature, each was equipped in 
his degree with a quality to win a portion of her 
affections. 

What education then can be found which will 
commend itself to temperaments so different ? It 
is not an easy question to answer, whether or no 
teaching should up to a certain point be quite 
irrespective of a learner’s propensities. One 
would be inclined to say it should be so conducted 
in art education as in other education. Shelley’s 
education was the same as Sir Robert Peel’s; the 
man asserted himself in either case ; the tuning 
of their minds, as far as minds can be tuned, was 
to the same key-note, while the melodies they 
made were different. To learn to be accurate is 
the root of all education. In the real artist-nature 
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the perceptions are born with the body as are its 
inherent tendencies, often most markedly so when 
they assume, as they sometimes do, very narrow 
proportions. 

The object therefore of education should be 
to widen the field of vision and thought, and to 
brace the mind through system, in order that it 
may expand with a logical as opposed to a 
desultory force. 

But when we come to a question of tests in 
aesthetics through examination are we not landed 
in a grave difficulty ? There are technicalities 
indispensable to all arts: when they are worth 
anything at all, they represent the style and there¬ 
fore the mind of the master, they are his methods 
of expression, results of individuality acquired on 
the top of conventional, hereditary, or academic 
teaching. The student begins to learn to find 
himself when he has ceased to be taught. He 
can only be examined about what he knows of 
what other people knew ; whether he wins or fails 
in this ordeal is no guarantee as to his possessing 
any creative power, without which art is a corpse. 
Art therefore cannot be taught; the mechanical 
means of expression are so much a part of the 
artist that beyond a certain point no hard and fast 
rules can be laid down concerning them. 

It is obvious, however, that the three arts, 
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architecture, sculpture, and painting, have a com¬ 
mon base. 

Form is that base. A taste for form, indeed, 
can no more be generated by education than can 
a taste for sound or colour, but it can be guided 
and directed into right or wrong channels in either 
case. Stress may be laid upon broad principles 
or technicalities, the spirit or the letter. The 
tendencies of academies is to emphasise the latter, 
rightly in a measure, but wrongly also in a 
measure. 

The human figure gives to us the most perfect 
exhibition of structure pure and simple, leaving 
out of consideration any thoughts which it may 
be called upon to express and convey. Man is 
the base of all form. The artist who can de¬ 
lineate the beauty of the human form, who is 
scientifically conversant with its structure as a 
machine, is possessed of a power limitless as art 
itself. He can design a picture, make a statue, 
or build a cathedral. This is a startling assertion, 
but it has been proved over and over again to be 
a true one. The artist who is not possessed of 
this power is minus, I was going to say, every¬ 
thing. 

But art is ceasing to be art, so the performer 
need not be an artist, the public does not want 
him. While science makes rapid strides, art gives 
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up the lessons she has been taught by science for 
her own good, and muddles herself up with her 
former friend, who proves an antagonist. A 
painter is not a doctor, nor is a sculptor a 
surgeon, nor an architect a sanitary inspector. 
They are, or should be, artists, revealers of the 
beautiful, adapters of current necessities for the 
purpose of revelation by means of art. 

But in his choice of modern subjects for revela¬ 
tion the painter seems to think he is called upon 
to delineate the ugly, to lay stress upon the 
monstrous, to perform extravagant tricks to aston¬ 
ish an ill-informed public; he avoids beauty, per¬ 
haps because it is very difficult to demonstrate; 
he informs us by his work that ugliness is strong 
and beauty is weak; he asks us to accept paradox 
after paradox, and follow upon a lower path any 
hideous revelation of emotion of which a demo¬ 
cratic age just gives him the skim ; and he, living 
in luxury, is to depict for the diseased emotion 
and apathy of a faded society something which he 
has never felt personally or has only indirectly 
come into contact with. And this meeting of art 
and misery, art and crime, art and vice must be 
of the most light and friendly kind, the slighter 
the better ; for the literary world, as exampled by 
certain writers, being rather up a tree for subjects, 
finds in the incompleteness of impressionism some 
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peg on which to hang its verbosity. The cul¬ 
ture of incompleteness is a famous doctrine for 
the uneducated and ill-informed painters and 
writers to adopt. It takes in a great many silly 
wavering people, appears to be poetic, dreamy, 
is another form of aestheticism, the reverse of an 
earlier phase, and for the moment,—only for the 
moment we will hope,—hoodwinks the public with 
a misplaced and doubtful sincerity, the outcome of 
advertisement and idleness. 

The sculptor is much in the same boat with 
the painter, though it may be said he is in 
a less dangerous case. His art is by the very 
limitations of it too noble ever to become 
popular; the public will delight in a daub , 
they never really delight in either good or bad 
sculpture ; they are apathetic because they are 
ignorant. Yet the sculptor is in a bad plight; 
he can live by dreary busts of known or un¬ 
known personalities; occasionally he can exercise 
his genius upon a deceased field-marshal, rarely 
upon a living one. We do not, by the way, find 
out our heroes till they are dead. The deeds of 
the field-marshal do not count, his personal appear¬ 
ance, which can be given by any photograph, is 
demanded of the sculptor. How he sat on horse¬ 
back, the particular cut of his habiliments, his 
gestures, everything of him which will die and be 
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forgotten, and which photography could give of 
him, is all that art is allowed to express concerning 
him. Two generations pass away, and everyone 
is dead who remembered the notability; the sculp¬ 
tor s work remaining is neither useful as recalling 
a presence, nor delightful as a work of art. The 
hero’s personal charms do not affect the new 
generation one way or the other, his deeds are 
written by the pen perhaps, but not in marble, 
bronze, or stone, and his effigy is worthless,—a 
cold, black, dingy mass in a second class square, 
or like a black corpse standing in the middle of a 
thoroughfare, in sad contrast to the breathing life 
of good or evil deeds in the immediate vicinity of 
it; or perhaps it serves only to injure the beauty 
of a cathedral. The sculptor, like the painter, has 
foolishly given way to a demand of the unedu¬ 
cated taste of an unenlightened public, and has 
ruined his own chance of immortality; while the 
very people who should have added dignity to 
the memory of a hero, have only added to the 
possibility of his ridicule. 

The architect has had chances denied both to 
the painter and the sculptor, his art being im¬ 
personal; m some cases he has taken advantage 
o is opportunities, and has made use of them 
or t e benefit of his time and posterity; in many 
cases, however, to their disadvantage. For, in 
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all shame be it spoken, architects have destroyed 
more histories in stones than other Philistines 
have done. And this is a remarkable fact, for 
often the advantages of their general cultivation 
through liberal education have been very superior 
to those which either painters or sculptors have 
enjoyed. Their special education not having, 
however, been directed into artistic channels, but 
into professional channels, has not even modified 
the growth of their inheritance of a strictly com¬ 
mercial spirit. 

And here is their real difficulty. That com¬ 
mercial spirit may in a measure be forgiven the 
painter, however much we deplore its existence. 
It comes to him through the curse of art—the 
dealer,—who is of course simply a man bent upon 
the not very noble desire to fill his coffers by the 
labour of other men’s hands, and who at the same 
time being quite ignorant of art, not caring for 
it one jot, acts a part to his buyers of enthusiasm 
which he does not feel. To the dealer, Mr. So-and- 
So’s work is only precious because he can make a 
hundred per cent, profit out of it. The painter, 
often needy, finds himself in the hands of one of 
these grabbers, and falls a victim ; sooner or later 
he is either thrown over or he is inflated by the 
false prices his works attain to, works being sold 
during his lifetime for thousands where he has 
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been paid hundreds; or, on the other hand, he is 
depressed by a fall in the market, the fall or rise of 
which is regulated by the dealer, who, while he is 
a perfect tyro, pretends to have an interest in the 
progress of art. 

The sculptor is not subject to such misery. 
The marketable value of his work is in the 
material of it. His art is above the compre¬ 
hension of the nineteenth-century sensation- 
monger. 

The architect is, I presume, going to find ‘peace’ 
in examination; he is going to be dubbed architect, 
sanitary engineer, antiquarian, and heaven knows 
what else. Perhaps painters are by-and-by to 
be examined upon their knowledge of chemistry, 
upon the internal arrangement of every part of 
the body they depict, and of its probable maladies. 
The soul of the subject may also have to 
undergo severe tests in examination, and written 
reasons given why certain styles are employed, 
and how certain effects have been or ought to be 
obtained. Sculptors may be examined as to their 
knowledge of all the possible gestures of notable 
men; at what period of their career they wore 
an orchid or a green lily; whether under certain 
circumstances of debate their hands were in their 
pockets or behind their heads; what were the 
sanitary arrangements of the House of Commons 
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at that moment, which induced every physical 
modification of gesture, etc. The architects will 
be called on to answer this last question. 

It is quite needless for the sculptor to read the 
annals of a great life, he must take the view of 
a committee, of which each member disagrees 
with his fellow as to the peculiar pose and char¬ 
acteristic expression of his hero. 

The sculptor must not be an inventor, indeed, 
not even an intelligent reader or reasoner; above 
all, he must not be an artist 1 , a designer; he 
must not recognise that the deeds of a man are 
the man, that through those deeds fame and 
glory have been won, quite irrespective of the 
exact tailor’s measurements of his proportions, or 
the photographer’s distorted, though in a measure 
accurate, plate of him in the flesh, before immor¬ 
tality had elevated the works of a man’s life to 
higher spheres of appreciation than were con¬ 
cerned in the cut of his garments. 

So is the architect hampered by many fashions 
and pedantic chains. There is left but little room 
in his life to be an artist. When he is of that spirit, 
the spirit which calls upon him to say something for 
himself, to express his own style, he is engulphed 

1 I was recently informed the artist should put too much 
that a member of a committee art into a design for a public 
of taste expressed a fear lest monument. 
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in a sea of twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen¬ 
tury precedents; he is called upon to pull down 
fifteenth-century work because it does not agree 
with fourteenth-century, and he is called upon to 
build a sham fourteenth-century bit of dead stuff 
in place of vital seventeenth-century work, pulled 
down because the antiquarians, not caring for his¬ 
tory, except that little bit of it which happens to 
be their fad, and being generally quite blind to 
beauty, tell him to do so. 

Of course if the architect exchanges his con¬ 
science for fees, destroying the good expressive 
work of his brother of near or remote times, he 
proves himself to be an insensitive and unsympa¬ 
thetic person, who while he deals with the ma¬ 
terials of his forefathers has not the intelligence 
to see the important place their artistic manipula¬ 
tion takes in the history of a generation, and, 
therefore, in the history of the world. He is 
encouraging the destruction of his own by de¬ 
stroying the work of others. 

Now how is examination by tests going to set 
any matters right ? It certainly is not going to 
improve art, it is not going to foster invention, 
originality, or good work. Quite the reverse. 
For the chances are that the men who would pass 
best m the only subjects which can be superficially 
tested by examination, namely the mere grammar 
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of such scientific laws as belong to all the arts, will 
be just those who have least of the artist about 
them. And it is just these people who do mischief. 
The arts of architecture, sculpture, and paint¬ 
ing, are already over-stocked by what may be 
termed the half artist, half business man. And 
as a rule the business man is uppermost. Tests 
will insure the success of the business men and 
destroy what there may be of the artist. They 
are the men who will get the diplomas and ini¬ 
tials, whilst the designer and real artist will go to 
the wall. Tests will bring forward all kinds of 
mediocrity. 

The real foundations of the three arts are the 
same. And they should find themselves in the 
stu dy—scientific study—of the human frame pri¬ 
marily. Here are found the principles of propor¬ 
tion, of beauty, of thrust, of balance indeed all 
that an architect as well as a painter or sculptor 
needs as his groundwork of education. I would 
go further and say that the students of each art 
should work in the same room and progress to¬ 
gether exactly equally, learning the same things, 
until one finds out he would like to set to painting, 
another to sculpture, and another to architecture. 
But up to a point all students should be taught 
exactly in the same way and upon the same 
subjects. This done, the bases of one urt have 
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been laid, and then the special technicalities can 
be acquired of either of the arts chosen to be 
the main object of the lifetime. 

The fields and woods are as good studios for 
the architect as for the painter. There is hardly 
a plant or weed in creation which will not give 
the nucleus of a lovely decoration. If the archi¬ 
tect were educated as an artist, were he to study 
natural laws of beauty and proportion, from which 
after all every applied law has emanated, should 
we not begin to see an end of ‘ styles ’ ?—of the 
argument that because one thing is so the other 
thing must be so ? Most dead and deathly mode 
of pedantic foolishness! 

Examination by tests is likely to foster pedantry 
of all kinds in design, while in small technicalities 
the questions will have to be ‘up to date.’ If the 
examination is to be of the least value, the latest 
patents must be got by heart. The library of 
the student will have to consist of the last ad¬ 
vertisements from every sort of firm of exploiters. 
The art will be drowned in petty trivialities 
which should never come into the way of the 
artist at all, but should be managed by an entirely 
different sort of person. 

It is time that the public should place the 
architect m his proper place, namely at the head 
of the arts, where he should be, and not endeavour 
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to thrust him to the tail of the professions. Every 
artist, and the architect especially, needs help in 
important matters not in themselves artistic; the 
men who best answer this demand are the men to 
be examined, useful, aye necessary auxiliaries, but 
not creators. Build up such a class by thorough 
scientific training, and give them the benefit of 
examination and diploma with the proviso that 
they are never to practise as architects. 


W. B. Richmond. 
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XII 

THE UNITY OF ART 

The estrangement amongst the arts and the 
members of the great art family has been for 
more than a century a very active agent in 
lowering the general condition of art. The ends 
and aims of the painter have been entirely 
separated from those of the architect; the sculptor 
has been robbed of the power and opportunity 
of working in accord with the painter and archi¬ 
tect ; and, in brief, every handicraftsman has been 
prevented from harmoniously working with his 
fellows. Until the arts are once more united 
and work in combination, we cannot hope for 
a general revival of art in all its branches. 

Instead of seeking reconciliation with the sister 
arts, architecture has taken refuge in a series of 
revivals of mere forms of past art, thus producing 
works which of necessity have less of vitality the 
nearer they succeed in approaching their models ; 
and there has been but little room for the growth 
of those slight germs of artistic life that have 
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from time to time shown themselves. We are, in 
truth, face to face with the fact that while for 
centuries art was the greatest vehicle of expression 
possessed by the people, it has now ceased to be 
so; and it is not an answer to this statement to 
say that other thoughts and aspirations, not of art, 
are predominant in the lives of men. As Mr. 
Emmett has said, * Art is the noble end of steady 
and laborious work; the glory and reward of 
thoughtful, self-devoted handicraft ’; and as Goethe 
says, ‘ It stamps a man with the divine seal, 
setting him before us as invariably impelled to 
do a divine thing.’ Surely it would be a sad 
conclusion to arrive at, that our scientific triumphs 
leave us no leisure for these divine impulses. 

But, if art is ever to become once more a 
genuine and spontaneous expression, there must be 
a complete accord and unity between all artists 
and handicrafts. The architect must be one of a 
body of artists possessing an intimate knowledge 
of the crafts; and no less on the other hand, the 
painter, sculptor, and other craftsmen, must be in 
direct touch and sympathy with architecture. 
There must be a real communion, a common 
understanding, and a working together towards 
the highest and best aim. Let artists of all kinds 
consider what really went to make bygone art 
what it was, and let each craft feel, that, instead 
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of working for itself in some narrow groove, it has 
a part to play as a member of art catholic. 

It is not enough for artists alone to understand 
this. Those who are laymen in the matter of art 
must also learn to realise the present position 
of affairs, and the urgent necessity of a better 
method. If the sympathy of artist with artist has 
grown cold, that between the artist and the people 
is absolutely frozen. The easy tolerance with which 
most persons endure gross ugliness, meaningless 
ornament, and absence of thought in their public 
and private buildings, and the rampant unintelli¬ 
gence that rules in house design and decoration, 
show the total want of sympathy of art with men 
or men with art. 

At one time the people were at one with the art¬ 
ists in their instincts and aspirations. Kings, from 
Solomon in Jerusalem, to Henry at Westminster, 
were leaders in a general understanding of art. 
The great buildings blazoned with pictures, and 
filled with sculpture, formed the people’s literature. 
The frescoes of the Egyptian temple, and the sculp¬ 
ture of the west front of Amiens Cathedral were 
books of the highest instruction. How far can this 
be said of the majority of our modern buildings ? 
how far of our new parish churches, our houses 
and stucco villas ? What noble story of the 
progress of the race do they tell, what reflexion 
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of the beauty of nature do they repeat, or what 
characteristics of man do they express ? A people 
is known by its environment, and the apathy 
shown by the mass of laymen to their surroundings, 
their condoning of artistic offences, their tranquil 
submission to the spending of their lives in boxes 
of plaster, perforce dignified with the names of 
houses and homes, placed in streets grotesque in 
their ugliness and lack of all human design and 
arrangement, show that English art has no hold 
on the people. 

This reconciliation, not only of art with art, 
but of the people with art, and this recovery of 
sympathetic action, is the first step towards 
better things. The next is the recognition of 
the dignity and true equality of all the arts. 
The best efforts of the ironworker, such as we 
venerate in the grille over the tomb of Queen 
Eleanor, and in the screen at Siena, place his 
art very much on a level with that of the 
painter and sculptor; for each handicraft, be it 
that of the mason, the carver, the painter, or 
the goldsmith, has to play its part in producing 
one harmonious result; they must all be in 
accord with one another, and expressive of 
the best thought of the time, and one is as 
important as the others if the temple is to be 
beautiful, or the home lovely. 
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There are happily numbers of artists, repre¬ 
sentative of the handicrafts, who are doing all 
they can to help on, not only and primarily 
the cause of their own art, but also the common 
cause of all. The idea of the unity of art, the 
necessity of reconciling its several branches, and 
the desirability of bringing artists of all kinds 
into communion with one another, has been long 
and increasingly felt, and at last some real pro¬ 
gress is being made in this direction. At least 
two societies—the Art-Workers’ Guild, and the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society—have been 
founded within the last ten years with this 
end in view. Such association of artists fosters 
a true knowledge and understanding of the 
several crafts among craftsmen; it is the means 
of making artists of all crafts, and their work, 
known to each other, and of promoting a 
friendly criticism of each others’ work. It is 
a means of approval of the efforts made in 
the right and true direction, and of outspoken 
condemnation of what is wrong and base in 
art. Whereas the isolation of one art from 
another not only destroys their concerted work¬ 
ing, but ends in the degradation of each particular 
one. At the time of the beginnings of the Art- 
Workers’ Guild, there were painters who said, 
when asked to help in the movement, ‘What 
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do / want to know about architecture or sculpture ? 
why should I care, and how shall my knowledge 
of my work be improved by a knowledge of 
and a sympathy with other artists and other 
crafts?’ Although it was not hard to find an 
answer to these remarks, it required some time 
for the new ideas to make the desired im¬ 
pression. As the scheme matured, artists came 
forward who had all along felt the need of such 
a movement, but had regarded its possibility as a 
hopeless dream. Time has shown that this dream 
is not beyond hope of realisation; the need of 
drawing artists of all crafts together became a 
practical necessity, and the means of doing it were 
no sooner found than they were eagerly welcomed. 
There is no surer sign of this than the honest 
help extended to the Guild by all craftsmen. 

To establish its principle properly it was 
necessary that the Guild should be founded on 
a broad basis. At present the society consists 
of 165 members who represent more than twenty 
crafts. These members are all handicraftsmen 
or designers in the arts, and among them are 
architects, painters, sculptors, designers for manu¬ 
facturers, engravers, etchers, metal-workers, gold¬ 
smiths, silversmiths, wood-carvers, cabinet-makers, 
glass-painters and designers, mosaic-workers, 
dyers, bookbinders, printers, and process-printers. 
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The aim of the Guild is advanced by means of 
meetings devoted either to the illustration of 
different art processes by actual demonstration, 
or to the discussion of art questions. The 
larger number of these meetings are of the 
former kind, assisted by exhibitions of materials 
and specimens relating to the subjects treated. 
Exhibitions are also frequently held on the 
evenings reserved for discussion. In these ways 
each craft is considered under various aspects, 
and from different points of view; each crafts¬ 
man has the advantage of the suggestions and 
criticisms of those who follow a different branch 
of art, and a wide sympathy is created among 
artists of several crafts. The Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, which encourages a general 
appreciation and acknowledgment of design and 
workmanship in the wide world of art, is of a 
more public character than the Art-Workers' 
Guild, and is therefore better known. Displayed 
in the successful exhibitions which the society 
has held, and in the courses of lectures given 
under its auspices, its motives and system afford 
invaluable aid towards that far-reaching regenera¬ 
tion in matters artistic which a union of the arts 
must sooner or later bring about. 

As an instance of the successful working of 
these two societies, it is not too much to say 
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that they were the means of bringing the late 
Mr. Sedding into touch with many artists, and 
prompted him to gather round him, to help 
him in his last work, the great church of the 
Holy Trinity in Upper Chelsea, some of the 
foremost craftsmen of the day. It is due to 
this association that we are able to admire in 
this building, not only Sedding’s genius, but 
the craftsmanship of Onslow Ford, Bates, and 
Pomeroy, of Morris and others, all earnests of 
Sedding’s intention to surround himself in this 
work with craftsmen of the best, though this 
noble design of enrichment cannot be said to 
be complete until the keystone, as it were, is 
given by Burne-Jones’s paintings on the roof and 
the broad frieze, spaces lovingly prepared by 
Sedding for this purpose. 

At a time when an absolutely irresponsible and 
private society of a few architects and a large 
number of business men are unwisely attempting 
to assume the powers of a directorate over the 
art of architecture, it is not inappropriate for 
an architect -to point out to his brother artists 
the advisability of co-operation in preserving 
for art that freedom which has ever been its 
best inspiration. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects is doing its best to build more 
strongly the barriers which divide the architect 
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from his brother artists by making architecture 
a close profession; and though there is little 
reason to fear that it will succeed, the present 
is perhaps a good opportunity for reminding the 
Institute of the well-known saying of Alfred 
Stevens, ‘ I know but one art.’ 


Gerald C. Horsley. 
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ON TRUE AND FALSE IDEALS IN THE 
EDUCATION OF AN ARCHITECT 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, who likes an architect, 
and sometimes bestows on him the hand and 
affections of his heroine, makes a young lady who 
is about to ‘ restore ’ her ancient castle enquire of 
her youthful architect whether he is qualified for 
the task. 

‘ I hope so,’ he replies ; * I am a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and a Member of the 
Institute of British Architects—not a Fellow of 
that body yet, though I soon shall be.’ 

‘ Then I am sure you must be trustworthy,’ she 
said with some enthusiasm. 

It is true that this particular young lady had 
reasons of her own for wishing to find her architect 
competent; but many who have no such motives 
are supposed to be influenced, and to some extent 
really are so, in their estimate of an architect’s 
powers by the certificates and diplomas he can 
show, and the number of letters he can string to¬ 
gether after his name. This is but natural. To 
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persons who are really careless about the differ¬ 
ence of good architecture from bad, or who, even 
if they do care about it a little, are afraid to trust 
their own tastes, and anxious only to be in the 
fashion, it is no doubt a convenience and a relief 
to have people warranted to be up to a certain 
mark, with whom they can deal with a feeling of 
security, and whom they take on the certificate 
of others, thereby escaping the troublesome task 
of thinking, judging, and selecting for themselves. 

It is, of course, only careless people who regard 
Art merely as a luxurious appendage which it is 
the thing to have about you, and in which their 
position requires them to appear interested, that 
will be satisfied to prostrate their private tastes 
and judgment before five letters, more or less, of 
the alphabet. Were the general public really 
interested in architecture, and desirous of having 
it good, such easy modes of estimating architectural 
merit would be generally voted absurd. Un¬ 
fortunately this is not the case. However much 
ground architecture may during the past few years 
have gained on the attention of Society, it is still 
‘ caviare to the general.’ Painting and sculpture, 
arts that they might conceivably do without, are 
matters on which those who pretend to be decently 
cultivated would be ashamed to avow their ignor¬ 
ance ; but architecture, which really concerns them 
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most, for they rub against it at every turn, is 
voted an abstruse and dull subject which it is too 
much trouble to try and understand. So long as 
the public taste lies dormant in this manner there 
can be no hope of anything like a national revival 
of the art. It must continue to exist as it now 
does for the few. A small but growing pro¬ 
portionate part of Society is genuinely interested 
in good architecture, and capable of appreciating 
it. For them it lives; and but for them it would 
expire to-morrow, and nobody would miss it. 
Unless this area of sunshine, which is necessary 7 
to its life, expands and lights up the whole country, 
architecture is doomed to stagnation and event¬ 
ually to death. It cannot continue to exist for 
ever as the cult of an esoteric school of votaries, 
however earnest and enlightened, nor as the 
privilege of refinement and education alone. It 
must extend its influence sideways and downwards 
till the whole of Society is leavened with it; till, 
instead of forming the enjoyment of a class, it 
becomes an ordinary vehicle of expression for all; 
till it is as natural and inevitable that every one 
should build well and beautifully as it used to be 
till a hundred years ago—as natural and inevitable 
as it is now, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
that new buildings should be bad and hideous. 

Towards this desirable consummation we archi- 
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tects can only help indirectly. There never was, 
I believe, so large a field of young architects of 
promise as now ; but the supply will not create 
the demand, and if the public remain dead and 
indifferent the promise will never be realised. All 
that the architect can do is to turn out the best 
work he can, and it may be hoped that every 
good building put into the world may act as one 
more stimulant to awaken the interest of Society 
and stir up an appetite for better things. Should 
this ever come to pass, and the attention of the 
public be once more on the alert to appreciate, or 
condemn the buildings erected for them, there will 
be no demand and no room for bad architecture 
any more; everything will be built well and 
beautifully as in olden time, because no one will 
pay for work that is badly put together and ill- 
designed. It is only in this way that Society will 
be well served, or be sure of getting anything in 
the way of architecture worth having. 

Meanwhile the world knows little and cares less 
about it, and being too busy or indifferent to 
choose for itself is content to leave the choice to 
others. * In England,’ says Mr. White 1 , the Secre- 

1 Paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Sheffield Society of Architects Architects, on the 8th Decem- 
by Mr. William H. White, ber, 1891. 

F.R.I.B.A., Secretary of the 
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tary of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
‘ the genius of the people is commercial. They 
like to have not always the best of everything but 
what is thought at the time to be the best; and as 
the lives of most men in this country are busy 
ones, they have not time to think for themselves 
in any matters with which they are not personally 
identified.’ Here, according to Mr. White, is an 
opening for some one who will undertake the use¬ 
ful office of saving Society the trouble of thinking 
for herself in matters of art, and of supplying her 
with articles on the genuineness of which she may 
rely. There is no lack of persons w r ho are willing 
to take this office upon them, and who offer their 
services to protect Society from the consequences 
of her own carelessness. There is the Society of 
Architects, which comes forward and offers to 
issue to the British public a class of sterling 
architects all duly stamped and warranted, if they 
can only get the monopoly of the trade. * Take 
our registered architect,’ they seem to say, ‘ and 
you cannot go wrong.’ Then there is the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, anxious to disclaim 
all connexion with the Society over the way, prof¬ 
fering her own superior brand, and -warning us 
that without the mystic five letters denoting 
membership of that body, none are genuine. And 
so the ‘ tradesmanlike ’—or shall we say untrades- 
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manlike ?—contest rages between the two : each 
of the parties is struggling to get the whole 
business for itself, to form itself into a trades- 
union with the monopoly of architectural practice, 
and to stamp all outsiders as quacks, impostors 
and blacklegs. 

Preceding essays in this volume have given the 
history of the Institute, and shown how what was 
founded as a learned society, for the cultivation of 
architecture in a somewhat ‘ dilettante ’ fashion, 
has in the course of time, as it grew in wealth and 
influence, shifted its ground. Like the trades- 
unions, which began as simple benefit clubs, but 
ended by dictating to the trades the wages they 
shall accept, the hours they shall work, and the 
conditions on which they shall work at all—till the 
liberty of the workman to sell his labour as he 
pleases, and his personal independence as an indi¬ 
vidual worker is extinguished—so the Institute of 
Architects has left its old field of usefulness, and 
is gradually striving to make itself the ruling 
body of the whole profession. Beginning with a 
harmless examination by which students who chose 
to offer themselves might test their knowledge 
of certain things which they ought to know, it 
occurred to it in an evil moment to offer a 
certificate of proficiency as an inducement and a 
reward to attract larger classes. The inducement 
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however did not prove very strong, nor had the 
certificate any marketable value; it was necessary 
to give it greater importance, and the next step 
was to make the voluntary examination com¬ 
pulsory, and passing it the condition of mem¬ 
bership of the Institute. Here at last it had 
found an admirable instrument for its purpose. 
Young architects, who perhaps had never thought 
of entering the Institute before, finding that pos¬ 
sibly they might not be able to get in if they 
desired it hereafter, began to think about the 
situation. In a crowded profession it was not 
safe to leave any stone unturned ; it might possibly 
be of use to them to append five letters to their 
names in order to impress churchwardens or local 
boards; at all events it would be safer not to 
make it impossible ; and so they began to flock 
in larger numbers to the examination. Desire of 
knowledge or love of architecture had nothing 
to do with their motives : ‘ I don’t think it 
was of any very great use,’ said one young 
man, ‘ but from the “ getting-on ” point of view 
I thought it best to go through it.’ Other suc¬ 
cessful candidates have told me that after passing 
they speedily forgot most of what they had 
crammed up for the purpose; and Mr. Farrow, 
eminent as ‘ a coach,’ has told us publicly that 
as a matter of architectural education the pre- 
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paration for the Institute examination is perfectly 
useless. 1 

Not however useless to the Institute : in their 
interests it has been perhaps a master-stroke of 
policy. It brings them recruits, subscriptions, in¬ 
fluence ; and it enables them to pose as champions 
of education which others besides them have mis¬ 
taken for examination. Every man whom they 
pass through their mill comes out stamped and 
hall-marked, sealed with the impress of the Insti¬ 
tute, and the whole body bears a brand of genuine¬ 
ness, which it is supposed the public will believe 
in. Lastly, it brings nearer to realisation the 
dream of a time when the Institute will have 
gathered all architects into its fold; when, as one 
of their members said, an architect who cannot 
write A.R.I.B.A. or F.R.I.B.A. after his name 
will be an object of suspicion. And so, whether 
they know it or not, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is rapidly assuming the character and 
authority of a trades-union. 

Now let us try and realise what it would be like 
if the Institute had its way. Architecture would 
be handed over to the care of a respectable body 
of practitioners, a close self-elected corporation. 
They would enjoy a monopoly of all public ap- 

Meeting of the Architectural Association, December i r, 
1891. 
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pointments, they alone could recover their charges 
at law. No one could become an architect but by 
paying them a premium on apprenticeship. Even 
though no Act of Parliament obliged people to 
employ them, still it would be so inconvenient as 
to be hardly possible to avoid them whenever the 
services of an architect were in request. Keeping 
the key of the door they would have the candidates 
at their mercy, and if the profession threatened to 
become overstocked and its profits endangered by 
over-competition it would be their part to raise the 
qualifications or take other steps to keep it select. 

And what would be the qualification of the 
members of the Institute for these privileges ? 
In early youth they would have been admitted on 
passing the entrance examination, which made no 
very great demand on their knowledge and gave 
no evidence of their power of design. Since then 
the larger number of them would probably have 
given no remarkable proof of architectural skill. 
A great many would have given up architecture 
proper and deviated into the more lucrative pur¬ 
suits of surveying, for which by a curious con¬ 
fusion it is thought the study of architecture 
qualifies a man \ Some of them would have 

1 From the list of architects number describe themselves 
in the London Directory it as surveyors. What this means 
appears that about half the has been explained in several 
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taken public appointments and become what 
Mr. Burges called * building policemen,’ useful 
and necessary functionaries enough, but in no 
need of architectural skill, which indeed would 
be a superfluous accomplishment in the case of 
the ‘ light and air’ men, and the valuers of ground- 
leases. Among them would be found no doubt 
some men of ability—born artists—whom the dull 
weight of professionalism could not entirely stifle, 
but whose hands would be tied by considerations 
for the dignity of the profession, which will con¬ 
demn them to be mere paper architects all their 
lives, forbid them any approach to handicraft and 
actual production of their own design, and by its 
exclusiveness cement more strongly than ever the 
barrier between them and the painters and sculptors 
who are their natural brethren. 


of the preceding essays. Un¬ 
fortunately the word ‘surveyor 7 
is equivocal. In the days of 
James I, and down to those of 
Wren and even later, it meant 
what we call the architect 
—the man who surveyed the 
work as well as designed 
it. This of course is not the 
surveyor or surveying to which 
we object that it has nothing 
to do with architecture. But 


during the present controversy 
our opponents have frequently 
made a disingenuous use of 
the equivoque, and pretended 
that because Wren was de¬ 
scribed as a Surveyor, there¬ 
fore the modern man who 
floats building speculations, 
and advises as an expert in 
cases of light and air, is an 
architect. 
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Such is and would be the body to which it is pro¬ 
posed to entrust the power of admitting to practice, 
or else rejecting, every youthful aspirant to archi¬ 
tecture. For the examination test is not to be 
confined to matters of construction and drains. 
Even the Institute is shocked to think of a man 
being stamped and issued to the world as an 
architect because he can build something sub¬ 
stantial and not unwholesome. ‘ I for one,’ says 
an apostle of registration, ‘would not advocate 
any system of examination in architecture which 
excluded the test of the existence of a sufficient 
degree of designing power and skill in represent¬ 
ing ideas to ensure the public against such costly 
disappointments as are now only too terribly 
common V 

The certificate of the examiners therefore is 
intended to guarantee a confiding public not only 
against ignorance of construction and bad drain¬ 
age, but against bad design also, and ‘ costly dis¬ 
appointments! Membership of the Institute is to 
be taken as a safe warrant for * the existence of a 
sufficient degree of designing power ’ to prevent 
all such misfortunes. 

From this blessed prospect it is perhaps unkind 
to turn and ask who it is that perpetrates the 

1 Letter to The Times , Nov. President of the Society of 
1891, of Mr. Seth Smith, Architects. 
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artistic crimeswhich make ourstreets hideous at the 
present day. Are they the work of the certificated 
or the uncertificated ? Is the Institute entirely 
blameless ? Are the architectural abortions that 
meet our eyes in increasing numbers in nearly 
every thoroughfare in London all the work of 
outsiders ? Are they none of them attributable 
to members of that sacred coterie to which we are 
asked to believe that no one will be admitted 
unless he can give evidence of sufficient design- 
ing power to ensure the public against such 
costly disappointments as are now only too ter¬ 
ribly common ’ ? Enquiry reveals the fact that 
many of these monstrosities are by gentlemen who 
bear what Mr. Clayton calls the sign-manual of 
the Institute, and with them before our eyes we 
may judge what sort of security against bad design 
membership of the Institute is likely to afford 
either now or in the future. Is it to these, and 
such as these, that we are to leave the decision 
whether a young man has the making of an 
architect in him, and whether he may safely be 
let loose on a careless public with the assurance 
that he will cause them no * costly disappoint¬ 
ments ’ in the art of architecture ? 

It is on this pretence of protecting the public, 
however, that the advocates for compulsory ex¬ 
amination and diploma as conditions of admission 
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to a close profession of architects rely for getting 
their way. It has been dealt with in a preceding 
essay \ and need not be further enlarged upon 
here. Suffice it to say that in matters of practical 
building the certificate of efficiency would offer 
little or no security, being gained by a very super¬ 
ficial show of skill in answering an examiners ques¬ 
tions on paper, without any assurance of practical 
experience ; while in the matter of art the public 
will never get, or deserve to get, good work till 
they care enough for it to be able to judge for 
themselves. Meanwhile no one can protect them 
from their own want of taste. 

In reality it is, after all, not the public, but the 
architect, whom all this elaborate machinery is 
designed to protect. The public interest serves 
very well as a pretence, but it is its own interests 
that the ‘ profession ’ really has at heart. The 
whole stir about Registration began with a series 
of letters in a building paper about the lack of 
professional status which prevented architects 
from taking their proper position in society. 
Lawyers, doctors, and clergymen, it is said, had a 
recognized standing : they were within the pale of 
professional barriers, comfortably protected against 

1 By Mr. Macartney, vide supra, Essay V. Also vide Intro- 
duction, p. xxiii. 
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unauthorised competition, and endowed with privi¬ 
leges of their own. Why were architects not to 
have their share of good things, but left to take a 
lower place in the social scale than the professional 
man ? Why should not architecture take its place 
among the professions, and those who followed it 
have their proper rank secured to them in the 
same way by legal enactment ? All this was not 
so long ago but that most of us can remember it; 
but the agitation did not assume serious propor¬ 
tions till the newly-formed Society of Architects 
saw in it an opportunity for making its way to the 
front, and the Registration scheme was set afloat. 
The difficulty w T as to make out a sufficient case to 
go to the legislature with ; • the social status of the 
architect was not likely to interest the House of 
Commons, nor was the House of Lords likely to 
pass a Bill in order that the architect’s wife might 
go down to dinner before those of the apothecary 
and the attorney. But the ingenious idea of pro¬ 
tecting the public solved the whole difficulty ; the 
preamble started with a flourish,—' Whereas it is 
expedient that the public should be able to distin¬ 
guish qualified from unqualified practitioners in 
architecture, and its promoters managed twice 
to get the bill brought into the House, where it 
was speedily dropped by the members who had 
charge of it. 
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Here then we have one ideal towards which the 
education of an architectural student may be, and 
often is, directed. He is taught to regard himself 
as entering a dignified and respectable profession, 
to belong to which is to command the confidence 
of the public. He has his examinations to pass, 
which involves reading a certain number of books, 
and attaining a certain proficiency in draughts¬ 
manship. The entrance examination of a lawyer 
exacts some knowledge of Latin ; it would not do 
to be behind the attorneys, so the budding archi¬ 
tect is called upon to show his familiarity with 
a learned language by translating a few sentences 
from Caesar or a Latin fable 1 . He has to 
answer two or three questions on geography 
and history, and so display a little general 
knowledge, which has no more to do with ar¬ 
chitecture than learning to play the piano, but 
which serves to keep the profession select. This, 
with a few questions in simple mathematics, 
geometry, and elementary mechanics pass him 
through his first stage. The two succeeding 
examinations involve no doubt a good deal of 
useful theoretical knowledge, such as can be 

1 It is fair to add that the no doubt in his turn an ex- 
Institute does not ask for aminer, used to complain of a 
much in the way of Latin, deficit in the accounts. 

An eminent member, himself 
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acquired from books and drawings : and having 
answered about three questions in six in each 
paper, and made drawings for a simple building 
—the subject before me is a stable and laundry 
for a country house—he is dubbed architect 
and admitted into the ranks of the Institute. 
He is now a person whom the public can em¬ 
ploy without fear of ‘ costly disappointments,' and 
if he rests on his laurels and thinks he knows as 
much as he wants to know, the fault is not his. 
He goes through life respectable and respected; 
designs a large number of buildings with the aid 
of a good staff of assistants and perhaps some 
useful ghosts behind them ; he does not meddle 
much with art, but he acts as a middleman be¬ 
tween his employers and the carver, the glass- 
painter, and other working artists, whose ideas he 
adopts as his own ; he shows his interest in archi¬ 
tecture as an amateur might by attending meetings 
and hearing papers on art of an archaeological 
character, and after maintaining the dignity of the 
profession he dies wealthy. 

This is the professional ideal of an architect: a 
comfortable and prosperous picture enough. But 
what about architecture all the while ? She is left 
pretty much to herself: at the most she is tied 
to the heels of the architect, and as he rises in 
the scale of social respectability he is supposed to 
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pull her up with him. Architecture in this way 
becomes in her turn respectable and shines in the 
reflected dignity of the architect, which is about 
the worst thing that could happen to her. 

Enough, however, of this picture: to those 
who love their art it is sordid and contemptible 
enough, and it is a relief to turn to another ideal 
towards which fortunately students of architecture 
are beginning to look in increasing numbers. 

For architecture to live again, it must, as we 
said at the outset, permeate every class of build¬ 
ing. Time was when ugly building was not: 
when every structure, stately or humble, minster 
or chapel, hall or cottage, was in its own sphere 
comely and right. Why was this ? Were they 
all built by accomplished architects ? On the 
contrary, nothing is more difficult than to re¬ 
cover in any one case the name of a man to 
whom the design can be attributed even of the 
largest buildings, while in the case of the lesser 
it is hopeless. In those days there were no ar¬ 
chitects as we understand them : or rather every 
one who had to do with building was an archi¬ 
tect, and capable in a greater or less degree of 
producing good buildings, fit and beautiful in 
their measure. And for architecture to live 
again she must cover the whole field of build¬ 
ing as she once did; we must get rid of the 
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distinction of architectural and non-architectural 
building'. Architecture, as has been explained 
over and over again in the preceding pages, is 
simply the art of building well and beautifully, 
and it is this art which as a nation we have lost. 
We have plenty of good building : at no period 
were there better workmen, nor was there ever 
more substantial work put together than now, 
amongst, it must be confessed, a great deal of 
a different character. But good construction is 
only the foundation of our art. It is ours to 
build not only well but beautifully : not by adding 
ornament, for that is not essential to art, but by 
forcing the construction into a form that pleases. 
The engineer thinks of making his construc¬ 
tion sound; the architect thinks of that just as 
much, but goes on to think how it will look ; and 
constructs with a view not only to stability but to 
beauty. He welcomes ornament gladly enough, 
when there is occasion, as giving opportunity for 
his finer qualities as an artist, but he can do without 
it, if needs be, and yet make his work artistic. 
And so with those who built the rustic homes to 
which the loveliness of England is due even more 
than to her halls and mansions; and the humble 
fanes in which the life of English architecture 
pulsates even more strongly than in our cathe¬ 
drals. No professional architect was called in to 
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give designs for them. They were built straight 
away without any paper drawings by the local 
builder, who had been apprenticed and trained 
under skilled craftsmen with strong traditions 
of style, proportion, and methods of work; who 
probably would not have understood you if 
you had preached to him of art, but who 
put his materials together instinctively and by 
habit in a way which we feel to be lovely, and 
which the architect of to-day is proud to imitate; 
while the poet is never tired of singing, or the 
painter of painting the humble results of his 
labours. 

Now, under the professional system of the 
Institute, what becomes of this vast field of 
ordinary building work ? What provision is 
made for improving that ? It is far more im¬ 
portant to the happiness of Society, supposing 
Society once more took an interest in architec¬ 
ture, to have the common everyday buildings of 
life comely and interesting, than to have a few 
good buildings floating disconsolately in a tide of 
abominations. And yet under the present system 
that is the best we can look for. Supposing our 
architects to be ever so divinely inspired and 
exquisitely trained, their services are only re¬ 
quired for a number of buildings very small in 
proportion to those which are done without them. 

Q 
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The rest are left to the builder, a person whom 
the professional architect despises, whose work 
he is never tired of deriding, generally, it must 
be admitted, with justice on the score of design. 
But the Institute is founded for the promotion of 
good architecture, and may fairly be asked what 
it proposes to do in the case of these poor 
ignorant builders to whom we are forced to 
leave nine-tenths or more of our buildings. 
Will the Institute instruct them how to do 
better ? We may imagine the shock such a 
proposition would cause in Conduit Street. We 
should be told that people who wanted good 
design should come to architects, and the dignity 
of the profession would be outraged by the bare 
®ttS2®stion of encouraging builders to study archi¬ 
tecture : architects are architects and builders are 
builders, and must be kept at their proper dis¬ 
tance. If the builders become better qualified as 
artists it is even conceivable that some of the 
work might fall into their hands for which the 
professional architect is now employed, and the 
Institute would be scandalised at the idea of 
taking the bread out of the mouth of the certifi¬ 
cated practitioner to give it to an outsider who 

was not even an architect at all, but a mere 
builder. 

What then is an Architect? Take him out 
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of his Greek dress and put him into homely 
English, and he appears simply a Master-builder 
— a chief craftsman—he to whom the other work¬ 
men look to be told where to put their walls, 
how to shape their doors and windows, and how 
to cover them with the roof. Of old he lived 
at the building and worked on it with his own 
hands; generally a mason and sculptor, which in 
those days was the same thing, a man picked 
from his fellow craftsmen and set over them 
because of his superior artistic gifts, which en¬ 
abled him to design not only the parts but the 
whole of a building, and to conceive it in mass 
as well as in detail; but though a master-work¬ 
man he remained a workman still, a handicrafts¬ 
man as well as a designer, and in that lay the 
secret of his art. To him and to his like would 
be due the credit of fresh departures in style : 
nothing is so fertile in suggestions of new forms 
as the handling of material, and nobody therefore 
is so likely to originate fresh artistic ideas as 
the workman, if he have the soul of an artist in 
him. 

How far from this condition of things his 
successor, the professional architect, is removed 
needs no demonstration. He sits far away from 
his work in a comfortable chair in his office, 
writing and answering letters more than half his 

Q 2 
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time, directing his buildings by drawings and 
specifications, and seldom seeing them during 
their progress. What does he know of the 
suggestions afforded by the handling of material ? 
What of suggestions of fresh design by accidental 
effects or opportunities that occur as the walls rise, 
but do not present themselves on paper ? Bar¬ 
riers of professional etiquette prevent him from 
being his own clerk of works, which in many 
cases would be a good deal more to his own 
taste; and the contractor who purveys the labour 
stands between him and the workmen who are 
his natural brethren. He is an artificial creature, 
hedged round by barriers of professionalism, 
which condemn him in the vast majority of cases 
to routine, repetition, and dull imitation of other 
men’s work. 

The profession of architecture is an absurdity, 
and the sooner the cobwebs of convention and 
etiquette that surround it are swept away the 
better. Any man whose calling it is to design 
buildings and carry them out is an architect, a 
master-builder, an artist; and he owes it to 
Society to do it well and beautifully. The dis¬ 
tinction between architect and builder is purely 
conventional and should disappear. The builder 
who designs the house he builds is so far an 
architect, generally a very bad one as things go, 
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though perhaps not entirely from faults of his 
own. It should be ours to improve him and 
train him to better things. Even the contractor, 
the purveyor of labour, is not so far removed 
from actual building work as we architects, for 
he has, at all events, to know the nature and 
quality of materials, and he has generally passed 
through the workshop and learned one or more 
trades, and made himself a handicraftsman. It 
would be an excellent thing if every one who 
aspired to be an architect did the same, and 
learned to produce work with his hands as well 
as with his head. 

To me there is something pathetic in the way 
in which builders, left to themselves, strive to 
produce something that will pass for architecture. 
Taking as their model the work of some architect 
who has gained a reputation, and guided by the 
illustrations in the building papers, which are 
not always so select as they might be, they set 
to work, as they imagine, in the popular style, 
and, if their model be a good one, succeed some¬ 
times in producing a tolerable caricature of it; 
if they have chosen badly, their version is natu¬ 
rally worse than the original. In all they do 
they seem to long to be architectural; plain 
featureless building in good proportion but with¬ 
out ornament will not do for them— would that 
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it did! A bit of cut stone, a Gothic capital, or 
a terra-cotta plaque in situations for which they 
are quite inappropriate are necessary to their 
happiness. It is all very well to laugh at these 
crude efforts of ignorance, but beside their ludic¬ 
rous aspect they have also a hopeful side, and 
if we claim the right to laugh at these blunder- 
ings and gropings in the dark after better things, 
we might at least consider whether something 
could not be done to put the blunderers right. 

Imagine, for instance, some National School of 
Architecture, to which anyone connected with 
building could have access, whether he intended 
to be an architect, or a builder, or a craftsman 
in one of the arts connected with building. Let 
there be no conventional distinction of profession, 
no barriers of etiquette to divide the students. 
Furnish the school with competent teachers and 
appliances for study in every branch of the art. 
Let it be possible to learn all the mystery of good 
construction, but let construction never be taught 
except in connection with design, nor design 
except in connection with the proper and natural 
use of material. Let the school be regularly 
visited by those who are recognised as masters 
of the art, to whom the paid teachers should be 
subordinated, and to whom the students could 
look for direction, advice, and correction of their 
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taste. Let the students have every opportunity 
given them of seeing work actually done, and of 
themselves putting their hand to it. For those who 
have no workshop at home, which the young Buil¬ 
ders would naturally have, let there be attached to 
the school workshops where the process of every 
handicraft could be demonstrated, where masonry, 
carpentry, joinery could be practically taught, 
and a forge where iron could be wrought. Draw¬ 
ing of a practical kind should of course be taught, 
so that every student might be able to set out 
and explain his ideas to the workmen or himself. 
Here those who mean to be ordinary builders 
might, if they pleased, stop. The school would 
of course be gradated, and it would not be 
necessary or desirable that every one should go 
through the whole course of artistic training. 
"We do not want our finer tools to do our rougher 
work, and we do not employ our most accom¬ 
plished artists on ordinary occasions. The great 
thing would be that up to this point all should 
have been trained alike without distinction, and 
that the Builders should have associated with 
those who aimed at higher flights, and should 
have shared in the same training under the best 
masters of the art \ In this way we might hope to 

1 It would be an excellent whose gifts and opportunities 
thing if many young architects, did not promise to lead them 
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introduce into the building craft good taste, know¬ 
ledge of design, restraint, and appreciation of 
simplicity; and with these qualifications, which 
would in time become traditional, we might hope 
for better things in the ordinary class of buildings 
for which no great architectural effort is needed. 
We might, in fact, hope to raise our ordinary 
street architecture to the level of that of the last 
century, when, without any affectation of archi¬ 
tectural effect, the sober brickwork and graceful 
joinery, full of pleasant fancy and quiet imagin- 
ings, combined to make some of the most love¬ 
able homes in England. Above all, let there 
be no folly of certificating or labelling the student 
as proficient at any period of his career. Let 
him remain a humble learner all his life; and 
let the school be open to him at any future part 
of his history whenever he wants instruction or 
advice, or desires to freshen his interest by con¬ 
tact with younger aspirants. 

Here is a task worthy of any Society. Will 
the Institute of Architects undertake it? Let it 
cease to be an Institute of Architects and become 

to great things as architects, scent in this. The day is 
would go into a kind of partner- happily come when a man is 
ship with builders and give judged more on his own merits 
them the advantage of their than on the accidents of his 
superior taste and attainments, position. 

There need be no social de- 
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an Institute of Architecture; let it drop all con¬ 
cern for hedging itself round with professional 
prestige and exclusive privilege; let it think more 
of the good of architecture and less of the profit 
and position of the architect, and, throwing the 
dignity of the profession to the winds, set itself 
seriously to the task of raising building through¬ 
out the country once more to the level of an art. 
Will the Institute do this ? I fear not: its reform 
is hopeless. There are too many interests in¬ 
volved in keeping things as they are, and its self¬ 
reform would amount to self-destruction. 

There is much more hope of something of the 
kind from the Architectural Association, the 
younger body of architects, and the only one 
which has hitherto done much directly for the 
education of the architectural student. After 
many years of a kind of mutual instruction with 
voluntary teachers, the Association has of late 
enlarged its scheme, and opened schools of in¬ 
struction and a studio. The question now is 
what direction this teaching is to take. Some 
among the members would have it aim at the 
examination of the Institute as its end, and 
arrange the instruction in courses to correspond 
with the successive stages of the Institute pro¬ 
gramme. This tendency to lean on the older 
and wealthier Society may be imputed to the 
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weakness of infancy: the new scheme is hardly 
yet matured, but it ought to learn to stand alone 
and the friends of the Association see better things 
in store for it than to become a mere nursery for 
the Institute. It has a great future before it if it 
will but set its face in the right direction. 

The further training of those students who 
aspire to be architects of a higher grade should 
run on the same lines. They would generally be 
men who have passed through that higher course 
of general education at school, and perhaps also 
at the University, which qualifies them to take 
a more general and comprehensive view of their 
work. Mr. Champneys has shown very well in 
a preceding essay 1 the effect of a superior general 
education in facilitating that special technical 
training which every man must go through 
w en he turns to that occupation which is to 
be his pursuit through life. I may add, from 
experience of pupils of my own, that those who 
have been to the University learn architecture 
twice as quickly as others who are perhaps their 

equals in natural gifts but have not been trained 
in that way. 

For acquainting themselves with practical de¬ 
sign and the mode of carrying it out, no better 
exists than the old one of apprentice- 
1 See above, Essay IX. 
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ship to an older architect. In no other way 
at first can the student have the opportunity 
of making drawings which are to be actually 
worked from, and of seeing how to explain 
a design to workmen. Here also he will have 
the opportunity of observing and cultivating 
those habits of business which are necessary to 
the proper discharge of any calling. Nor at the 
end of his term can he do better than serve for 
a time under a good clerk of works on one of his 
master’s buildings, to see his work put into 
practice. It is in the workshop that students 
will get the best part of their training. Let 
them never lose touch with actual handicraft, 
let them never make a design without under¬ 
standing how it is to be carried out, or they will 
be sure to give the workman a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble and will perhaps set him to 
do impossibilities. Let them learn to handle the 
clay so as to realise the difficulties and possi¬ 
bilities of their own sculptured decoration, and if 
they go on to learn to carve they will be but 
following the steps of their predecessors, who 
were the chief masons of the buildings they 
designed, and generally wrought on its sculpture 
with their own hands. If the pursuits of sculp¬ 
ture and architecture could be rolled into one, it 
would be an unmixed boon. We should have 
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fewer gallery statues and more sculptured archi¬ 
tecture of the noblest kind. To the sculptors it 
would be an expansion only too delightful to be 
called upon to design the building which was to 
be adorned with their sculpture, and to the 
architect tt would add a joy beyond expression 
to be able to realise with his own hand in stone or 
marble those ideas of decoration on his buildings 
which can never be realised for him in perfection 
by the hand of a stranger. 

From all this we are far enough off at present, 
ut at least we may turn our thoughts and desires 
t at way, and work for such an union of the arts 
as may result in the revival among us of art itself. 
One great step towards this end will be made if 
the students of architecture, painting, and sculpture 
are thrown more together during their training 
so as to become better acquainted with the 
motives, possibilities, and methods of their several 
arts, and to learn how after all the same prin- 
cip es govern them all. Nowhere is this associa¬ 
tion more possible and the results more hopeful 
than within the walls of the Royal Academy, the 
central representative body of the art of this 
country, where architecture, painting, and sculp- 

Schr!7 et f T * COmmon footin &- The Academy 
° Architecture is at present wholly in- 

equate; but if it were put on the same footing 
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as those of Painting and Sculpture, as we hope 
it may be before long, with a staff of teachers 
and a system of visitors, and if the architectural 
students were brought into contact with those of 
the other arts, an excellent result might be looked 
for. Mr. Richmond, in a preceding essay has 
suggested that up to a certain point all artists, 
whether architects, painters, or sculptors, should 
be trained alike, and trained together; and there 
can be little doubt that Art as a whole would 
gain enormously if this were the rule. And this 
association of artist with artist must go on 
throughout their whole artistic life. The value 
of such societies as the Art Workers’ Guild, 
which was described in the last essay 1 , cannot 
be overrated. By learning to understand one 
another, the students of the three arts will learn 
how to work together in harmony. Something 
like a school will be formed, or probably several 
schools, each containing a group of architects, 
painters, and sculptors, whose style is sympathetic, 
and who could be trusted to labour together in 
harmony on the decoration of the same building 
without spoiling each other’s work, as is so fre¬ 
quently the result of such co-operation at the 
present day. Next to the common practice of 
the three arts by the same man, which is the 
1 By Mr. Horsley, Essay XII. 
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ideal of the perfect artist, this would be the 
most desirable combination, and produce the 
happiest results; and in time it would be sure 
to produce artists of the olden type, who could 
express themselves equally well in two or some¬ 
times in three arts. Such were Giotto, architect, 
painter and sculptor; Nicolo Pisano and his son, 
sculptors and architects; Brunelleschi, the archi¬ 
tect who surpassed Donatello at his own art of 
sculpture; Bramante and Michel Angelo; Omodei 
and Sansovino. Such too were the great masters 
of the middle ages in France, England, and Ger¬ 
many ; and such in the present day was our own 
Alfred Stevens. 

Here then is a second ideal for the training 
of an architect, differing somewhat widely from 
the former. The master-builder, the chief crafts¬ 
man, may not seem to vulgar eyes so imposing 
a personage as the professional man on whom 
it is sought to confer a parliament-made gen¬ 
tility and an artificial dignity which will hedge 
out all profane uncertified pretenders. But to 
those who know what art really is, and under 
what conditions of freedom alone she can live 
and flourish, and who are prepared to follow her 
for her own sake, the professional ideal will have 
no attractions, and the practical building-artist 
will seem the nobler figure. 
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In an obscure town in southern Europe is the 
doorway of a house which an artist built for 
himself in the fifteenth century. An accom¬ 
plished sculptor, he was still greater as an archi¬ 
tect, and he designed and lived to see partly 
finished the great church of the city where he 
lived, a building which is in its way unique as 
a work of architecture to this day. Over his 
doorway the artist carved the symbol of his race, 
for he came of a noble stock, none nobler among 
the old Roman aristocracy; and on each side tied 
up with knots of roses he carved the emblems of 
his profession, not the initials of a diploma, nor 
badge of any learned society, not even the com¬ 
passes and rule of the architect, but the mallet 
and chisel of the craftsman. The moral is one 
we should do well to lay to heart. 

T. G. Jackson. 
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